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The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


and International Education 


Scandinavian Foundation I have inevitably talked, read and 
thought much about the value of educational interchanges on 
an international basis. 

The Foundation was, of course, one of the earliest agencies to enter 
this field. Our greatly increased efforts in it constitute today the most 
absorbing of our activities. In recent years, particularly since World 
War II, the total number of such educational interchanges through- 
out the world has grown to astonishing proportions. In the United 
States there are at least 24,000 foreign students and trainees. I have 
seen no figures on the numbers of student exchanges in which this 
country is not concerned, but they are undoubtedly increasing rapidly 
and will soon far exceed the pre-war figures, if they have not already 
done so. ! 

What consequences may be expected from this world-wide devel- 
opment? For it is world-wide, except where communist governments 
fear to expose their peoples to any contacts which might encourage 
them to think for themselves. 

Some enthusiasts have professed to see in international education 
something akin to a cure-all for many of the world’s worst ills and to 
foresee an era of international peace based on the larger degree of 
understanding among peoples in which it will result. 

I do not share.any such optimism. There is too much evidence to 
the contrary. After all, Schwerin von Krosigk was one of the most 
pestiferous of the Nazis and he had been a Rhodes scholar in England. 


] ) se MY TWO YEARS as President of The American- 
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There are other cases like his. It is not in the least unusual for a citizen 
of one country to live in another and to dislike it and its people more 
sincerely with each passing week. Most human beings are still paro- 
chial and nationalistic and subject to homesickness, which causes them 
to look with jaundiced eye on anything different from what they have 
known. 

There can be no such simple and easy formula for a peaceful world 
where mutual tolerance and understanding between peoples prevail. 

Widespread international academic interchanges are at best a de- 
velopment which may be helpful, and one which should be tried on a 
very much greater scale than at present, because the evidence, while 
it may not be conclusive, certainly indicates that much more good 
than harm will flow from it. But no one need think that it works well 
in each individual case and should not be disappointed when it doesn’t. 
It is most important that it should be done on a carefully selective 
basis. That is the basis on which the interchanges under the auspices 
of The American-Scandinavian Foundation are conducted and that 
partly accounts, I believe, for their success. 

In addition, Scandinavia and the United States seem to be two areas 
whose inhabitants simply have a natural affinity for each other. They 
seem somehow to supplement and complement each other. Scandina- 
vian students or trainees coming to this country fit into their sur- 
roundings quickly and easily and return home firm friends of the 
United States. Not all of them, of course, but well over ninety per 
cent. And the converse is equally true. 

It does not take much first-hand acquaintance with concrete illus- 
trations of the results of the Foundation’s work in this field to know 
that it is good. In fact, I am confident that in respect of no two areas 
will international education be more productive of benign results than 
between Scandinavia and the United States. By the same token it 


deserves the support of all those who have at heart the welfare of these 


two sections of our world. Lirucow OspornE 


THE SCANDINAVIAN UNITY ESSAY CONTEST 


Readers of THe AmeEricaAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review are reminded of the Essay Contest, 
the dead-line of which has been set at December 31, 1949. It is open to every one, with 
the winning entry receiving a first prize of $100.00. The subject is Scanprnavian Unrry, 
a topic which is both timely and important. The essays may deal with political unity 


exclusively, or with unity in the economic, social, or cultural spheres of life, past, present, 
or future, or even with the work and achievements of an agency or association promoting 
Scandinavian unity in any one field. The essays should range in length from 500 to 3000 
words. The manuscripts are to be mailed to The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
116 East 64th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 
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“The Maiden Aunt 
of the Whole Human Race’”’ 


Fredrika Bremer’s Friendship with Longfellow and Hawthorne 


By Henry WapswortH LoNGFELLOW DANA 
AND MANNING HAWTHORNE 


Swedish novelist, Fredrika Bremer, set sail for America. As 
she wrote: 


\ HUNDRED YEARS AGO, in September 1849, the famous 


“TI now come to you, to your new world, to the last great formation of the spirit of 
mankind, with a mind full of questions, of budding thoughts and hopes.” 

During her two years’ stay here in the middle of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, from 1849 to 1851, on the eve of what has been called the “Ameri- 
can Renaissance,” she opened her heart and mind more generously to 
all that was best in the United States than any foreign visitor had done 
before. The book which she published on her return, T'he Homes of the 
New World, had five New York printings in a month and was trans- 
lated at once into half a dozen European languages, and for the first 
time aroused a sympathetic appreciation of American Literature across 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Among the authors whom she met during her visit to this country 
were the American poet Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and the Amer- 
ican novelist Nathaniel Hawthorne. Longfellow she met shortly after 
her arrival and found him already familiar with her Swedish writings 
and with Sweden. Hawthorne she met only on the eve of her departure 
and, although their first meeting was a miserable fiasco, Hawthorne 
ultimately came to pay his tribute to her as “the maiden aunt of the 
whole human race.” 

Mr. Longfellow was in a way well prepared for her coming. On his 
first voyage, undertaken at the age of 19, and devoted largely to South- 
ern Europe, he had made in Italy the friendship of the Swedish poet 
Nicander, who continued to write to him about Scandinavian Litera- 
ture. On his second voyage abroad, undertaken at the age of 28, he 
devoted himself to the countries of Northern Europe. Emerson had 
given him a letter to Thomas Carlyle, who in turn gave him introduc- 
tions to various Germans. It was then that he visited Sweden and 
bought both for himself and for Harvard University Swedish hooks 
by Tegnér and others, including three volumes of Sketches of Every- 
Day Life and two volumes of New Sketches of Every-Day Life. These 
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were published anonymously, but 
Longfellow added in his own handwrit- 
ing: “Af Fredrika Bremer.” 

He took a special interest in the re- 
gion of Dalecarlia, in the center of 
Sweden, about which Fredrika Bremer 
had written; and before returning 
home he published in England, in 1836, 
an article on “The Dialect of Dalecar- 
lia” as part of An Abstract of Scandi- 
navian Literature. 

On his return, the first course of lec- 
tures: which he gave at Harvard Uni- 
versity, early in 1837, was devoted to 
“The History of the Literature of the 
North of Europe” and included lec- 
tures on Swedish Literature. In that 
same year he published in the North 
American Review an article on Teg- 
nér’s Frithiof’s Saga, including his 
own translations of several passages, which Tegnér wrote were “with- 
out comparison the best I have seen in English.” He also translated 
into English hexameters Tegnér’s “The Children of the Lord’s Sup- 
per,” and in the same volume with this published his own poem, “The 
Skeleton in Armor,” telling the story of the Vikings in New England. 
In his Poets and Poetry of Europe, published in 1845, he devoted a 
large section to an account of Swedish Literature and to translations 
of Swedish poems. Moreover he published at this time, under various 
titles, “Life in Sweden” or “Rural Life in Sweden,” reminiscences of 
his own stay in Sweden, in which he described the “primeval simplic- 
ity,” the “forests of fir,’ and the “branches trailing with moss”— 
phrases which he later adapted in his description of the “forest prime- 
val” in the opening lines of Evangeline. 

On January 6, 1843, Longfellow had written to the German poet 
Freiligrath, expressing his pleasure that the translation of Fredrika 
Bremer’s story, The Neighbors, “has been republished here and is very 
much liked” and prophesying that “it will be scattered far and wide 
over the whole country.” He continued to buy the translations of Miss 
Bremer’s novels as they came out in Boston and New York, and when 
James Russell Lowell’s sister Mary translated Miss Bremer’s play 
The Bondmaid, she naturally gave Longfellow a presentation copy of 
her translation, together with a note. An enthusiastic article on the 





Fredrika Bremer 


As painted by Sédermark in 1843 
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ut ‘New Translations of the Writings of 
It- Miss Bremer” appeared in the North 
American Review and was attributed 
- by many to Longfellow; although it is 
of now clear that this review was written 
er 


by Lowell, no doubt helped by his sis- 
18 ter, and having Longfellow in mind 
when he referred to information given 
him by “a friend who has travelled in 
hi- Sweden.” Mr. Longfellow, then, was 
only too delighted when he heard that 


i Miss Bremer was herself coming to 
- America. 

“a Fredrika Bremer, on her part, had 
le 


read Longfellow during her voyage j 
sil across the Atlantic. In the first of her j 





at letters to her younger sister Agatha 
th which make up her book on The Homes 
3 of the New World, she wrote: 
1S “On the Sea. September 23d. 1849 Pencil sketch of Longfellow made 
h- jini a ee * by Fredrika Bremer on February 
2 This is my second day of ene on the 12, 1850, with finishing touches 
great ocean, dear little Agatha! oo I have added by her on August 4, 1851. 
a~ been walking on deck and reading a poem 
1e called Evangeline, a tale of Acadia, by the 
dq. American poet, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. The poem belongs to America, to 
a its history and to its natural scenery. . . . The beginning, the descriptions of the 
primeval forests of the New World, the tall trees, which stand like the old Druids, 
” with long descending beards, and with harps that sound and lament in the wind, is 
IS glorious, and is a chord of that fresh minor key which pervades the whole song 
of about the peaceful, persecuted people of Acadia—a beautiful but mournful romance, 
- founded upon an entirely historic basis . . . my first taste of America’s literature, in 
= which I have felt that I have caught a flavor of the life of the New World.” 
_ Miss Bremer probably little realized that a part of this description was 
not based on anything in America but upon Longfellow’s recollections 
+t of his visit to her own Sweden! 
a On her arrival in New York, this little “Swedish spinster” had an 
y extraordinary welcome. Nine editions of her story, The Neighbors, had 
e been published in English within the decade; and the name of Sweden 
S at that time suggested to most Americans the name of Fredrika Bremer. 
n The “humble Swede” by her expressive blue eyes and their “tendency 
y to fill with tears” captivated everyone; and, in spite of the fact that 
f some called her “dreadfully plain,” she soon became “the dear little 


. lioness.”’ Whittier welcomed her to America with a poem beginning: 
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“Seeress of the misty Norland, 


Daughter of the Vikings bold.” 


When she came to Boston and took 
up her temporary headquarters at the 
Revere House, Longfellow was one of 
the first to go and pay his respects to 
her there. She wrote: “One forenoon I 
saw around me many beautiful spirits” ; 
and the first she mentions is “Longfel- 
low, bright, good, and genial.” 

Of this same occasion Mr. Longfel- 
low wrote in his journal for December 
6, 1849: 


“Called on Miss Bremer at the Revere 
house. A kindly old lady, with gentle man- 
ners and soft voice. We talked of Swedish 
authors. Nicander has long been dead. He 
died miserably. Tegnér she spoke of with 
affection—much moved—with tears in her 
eyes. She comes to Cambridge to-day to stay 
with Lowell.” 





Cast of Fredrika Bremer’s hand 
moulded in plaster of Paris by 
Garry on February 19, 1850, at 
Longfellow’s request, and pre- 
served in the Longfellow House, 
Cambridge. 


With the Lowells at Elmwood, not far 
from Longfellow’s house in Cambridge, she stayed for three weeks, 
covering the Christmas season, and Mr. Longfellow saw her con- 
stantly. With James Russell Lowell was his father, the Reverend 
Charles Lowell, James Russell Lowell’s wife, Maria White Lowell, 
whose poetry Miss Bremer admired as much as she did that of Lowell, 
and Lowell’s sister, Mary Lowell Putnam, who knew Swedish well 
and who had translated some of Miss Bremer’s works. Lowell himself 
was so enthusiastic about Miss Bremer that he said: “I do not like her, 
I love her.” 
In his journal for December 13, 1849, Longfellow wrote: 
“Last evening we were at Lowell’s to see Miss Bremer, who is a very quiet little 


body, and sat sewing lace on to her handkerchief all the evening. She weareth spec- 
tacles.” 


In his journal for December 17, Mr. Longfellow gives a somewhat 
more spritely picture of her: 


“A lovely Spring-like morning after yesterday’s rain. Met Miss Bremer with the 
Lowells in the College Yard. She said ‘How beautiful the weather is! I am quite 
tipsy with the air!” 


In the Harvard College Library she was surprised and pleased to find 
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“Swedish literature not badly repre- | | hls WP? Pry’ wih 

sented here.” Writing to her sister © , 
Agatha she added: 

“This is owing to the poet, Professor : — 

A Ronn en 


ceria ane Rit of | 


Sweden, brought hither these books, and has fei ae ee ss 
himself also written a good deal about Swe- 4: re cre: ae OF oe aie. 


Longfellow. He has himself travelled in 


den and translated several of Tegnér’s “ eg 

poems. I found also the Eddas among the LR on? henne hn Be 

Swedish books.” L~s4 fi en OMe ert 

On December 20, 1849, Mr. Long- ney a yee e d Peasy it 
fellow held a dinner party in Miss Abit font, RE 
Bremer’s honor at the Longfellow CO nm nes 


House. Of this he writes: 


“We had a nice dinner-party to-day. 

Lowell, his wife and sister;—Miss Bremer : ae : i 
the Swedish author, Miss Cushman, the 
tragic actress, Miss Hays the lovely transla- 
tor of George Sand ;—Jewett, Sumner, and 
young Furness, son of the Philadelphia 
clergyman ;—a whole table-full of authors 
and authoresses! We fed them upon canvas-back ducks, quails, Roman punch, and 
three kinds of American wines, Sparkling Catawba, Gabella, and Scuppernong. It 
was all very charming.” 


Sens 


Fredrika Bremer’s letter to Long- 
fellow written from Stockholm in 
May 1856. 


Of this same occasion Miss Bremer gives the following description: 


“This week I have been to several dinner parties—one very pleasant one at the 
house of Professor Longfellow and his beautiful and gracious wife in their beautiful 
house. . . . Longfellow is an agreeable host and gave us American wines, Sherry, and 
Champagne. The latter I thought especially good; it is made from the Catawba 
grape at Cincinnati.” 

The Catawba wine from the vineyards of Nicholas Longworth was a 
particular favorite of Mr. Longfellow’s, who wrote a poem about it. Of 
the various guests, Miss Cushman was of course the famous Charlotte 
Cushman, whom many regarded as the greatest American actress. Of 
her, Miss Bremer wrote: “Miss Cushman with whom I talked a great 
deal at a dinner at Longfellow’s, I like very much. She is certainly a 
true, strong, upright, and intellectual mind, who battles bravely 
through her part in this world.” Jewett, whose name Miss Bremer mis- 
spells “Dewitt,” was Mrs. Longfellow’s cousin, Isaac Appleton Jewett. 
Miss Bremer met him a year later in the valley of the Mississippi, de- 
scribing him as “an amiable man” who had dined with her at Mr. 
Longfellow’s. She said: “He reads from a translation of Sturluson’s 
Edda, by the poet Longfellow,” and together they worked out a com- 
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parison between the Scandinavian “Jo- 
tunheim” and “the New World’s now 
existing ‘Jotunheim’ and its giants.” 

Under the revived interest in things 
Scandinavian which Miss Bremer’s 
cae. / coming aroused, Longfellow composed 
| in December 1849 his “Challenge of 
Thor,” which he first intended to use 
as a Prologue or Introitus, introducing 
the second or medieval part of his tril- 
ogy Christus, but which he later made 
the opening section of “The Saga of 
King Olaf,” the tale which, in his Tales 
of a Wayside Inn, he put into the mouth of the Norwegian violinist 
Ole Bull. 

As a Christmas present Mr. Longfellow sent Miss Bremer a presen- 
tation copy of his new volume, T'he Seaside and the Fireside. Among 
the poems “By the Seaside” was his “Building of the Ship,” with that 
timely apostrophe to “The Union,” which so moved Lincoln. Among 
the poems “By the Fireside” was his “Tegnér’s Drapa,” written on the 
occasion of the death of the Swedish poet Tegnér. On Christmas eve, 
Miss Bremer wrote from Elmwood thanking Longfellow for the book, 
The Seaside and the Fireside, and, referring to the second part of the 
title, said that these poems, “will charm my fireside these dreary winter 
nights and render it more bright and genial.” Longfellow had requested 
her to send him some of her verses, and accordingly she enclosed a 
manuscript copy in Swedish of the lovely little poem “Axel till Anna” 
which she had introduced in her first printed volume. 

Early in the next year, 1850, Mr. Charles Sumner, whom she had 
met at the Longfellows’ dinner party, read aloud to Miss Bremer, so 
she tells us, “some of Longfellow’s poems” and “The Great Stone 
Face” by Hawthorne which she called “a poem in prose” saying: 
“Hawthorne is essentially a poet and an idealist in his nature.” She 
pointed out how in Hawthorne’s stories “the mystical, gloomy senti- 
ment, which forms as it were the background of the picture, like a 
nocturnal sky, from which the stars shine forth, exercises a magical 
influence on the mind of the New World. perhaps because it is so unlike 
their every-day life.” The lengthy translation which she made of “The 
Great Stone Face” was probably the first translation of any of Haw- 
thorne’s stories into a foreign language. 

She urged Charles Sumner to take her to an Anti-Slavery Meeting 
in Faneuil Hall. According to a letter written by Mrs. Longfellow on 


Carlyle Introduces Longfellow. 
Visiting card reproduced by cour- 
tesy of Miss Frances G. Curtis. 
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January 29, 1850, Miss Bremer saw at ie ; 
this meeting a fugitive slave, Ellen Lb Herr Hie 200 Me eetedlachag 
Crafts, who had escaped only with Her autre ie alae to Ark 
great suffering, and Miss Bremer’s 
“tender heart was touched,” and she 
gave her a bouquet of flowers she was 
‘arrying, befriending her, and urging 
her to come and see her. On this ac- 
count some Bostonians “think she has itil Sembee Bace iia, 
got into the hands of the Abolitionists” Visiting ae nal by ike 
and accordingly refused to talk to her. tesy of Miss Frances G. Curtis. 
Of Miss Bremer herself Longfel- 
low’s wife gives us the following description: 
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“She is a very pleasing person, very gentle and caressing in her manner, with a 
soft voice and very small hands. She is quite petite and just upon fifty years of age. 
... She is like a sensitive plant, so shrinking and modest and vibrating with emotion. 
I love her more and more. She draws profile portraits with great delicacy, and will 
having already Miss Sedg- 





carry away some American ones in her little book, 
wick’s, Irving’s, etc.”’ 
In this same little sketch-book Miss Bremer now added her portrait of 
Emerson and also one of Longfellow. Of the sketching of his portrait 
and of the visitors who came in while it was being done, Mr. Longfellow 
gives the following account in his journal for February 12, 1850: 
“Went to Miss Bremer’s, who made a sketch of me in her Sketch Book. While 
there, Ellen Crafts, the slave woman who ran away in man’s clothes, as a young 
master, her husband going as her slave, came in. When Miss Bremer told me who it 
was, and spoke of ‘man’s clothes’ Ellen hung her head and said she did not like to 
have it mentioned, ‘some people thought it was so shocking!’ Miss Bremer laughed 
at this prudery, as well she might; and we both urged her to be proud of this act of 
heroism. Then Mrs. Alcott came in, and among other brilliant remarks said: ‘Miss 
Bremer, do you think a woman has fulfilled her mission before she has become a 
mother?’ Miss Bremer dropped her pencil, and lifting up both hands exclaimed: 
‘Yes, indeed! Those women who have no children of their own have more than those 


> 99 


who have many. 
Mrs. Alcott, as the mother of a number of “Little Women,” felt her 
superiority to the childless old maid; but Miss Bremer, although 
usually kind, could be caustic. When she met Mrs. Alcott’s husband, 
Mr. Bronson Alcott, in Concord, she noted that he “drank nothing but 
water” and that those who listened to his Orphic Sayings “drank noth- 
ing but mist.” Comparing him to Emerson she said that Mr. Alcott was 
“of water” and Mr. Emerson “of iron.” In “The Sphinx of Concord,” 
as she called Emerson, she felt “fresh winds from the Himalaya of 
heathenism.” The long passages which she translated from Emerson’s 
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essays on “Friendship” and “Self Reliance” were said to be the first 
translations of Emerson into any foreign language. Emerson’s smile 
seemed to soften for her his hardness, and she spoke of him as “with a 
sunbeam in his strong countenance.” 

In return for the sketch of Mr. Longfellow which Miss Bremer kept 
in her note-book, Mr. and Mrs. Longfellow, who had admired her par- 
ticularly beautiful and delicate little hands, asked if they might not 
have a model moulded of one of them to keep as a souvenir of her visit. 
In his journal for February 18, 1850, Longfellow wrote: “Met Miss 
Bremer and took her to Garry’s to have the cast of her right hand 
taken.” Miss Bremer writes: “The Longfellows had a cast taken of my 
hand in plaster of Paris; for here and elsewhere, it is a prevailing error 
that my hands are beautiful, whereas they are only delicate and small.” 

It was this same frail little right hand of hers that Miss Bremer used 
to clench and shake in argument when she became vehement on the sub- 

ject of what she called the “women’s cause.” Once, in a frenzy of asser- 
- tion, she exclaimed that women have a right to be soldiers if they please, 
shaking her pitifully feeble fist and crying: “Why shall they not 
fight?” Upon this, the great actress Fanny Kemble, who happened to 
be present, took hold of Miss Bremer’s raised fist, which she said was 
“like a little crumpled bird’s claw” and retorted: “Because of this!” 

The Longfellows treasured the cast of this delicate hand of Miss 
Bremer, which is still carefully preserved in the Longfellow House. 
There were some who said that Miss Bremer had “given her heart to 
Emerson and her hand to Longfellow.” 

In answer to a letter of Longfellow’s, in which he said incidentally 
how pleased he was to have her hand, she wrote: 


“For your little kind and friendly note let me thank you, my dear Mr. Longfellow. 
most heartily, as well as for so many other tokens of your amiable and benevolent 
feelings which you have bestowed upon me. You have been and are very good to me, 
and so is your wife, and I feel it more than I can express. I certainly think that the 
hand you kindly say you ‘hold’ will not prove false to my wishes to come once more 
to you and enjoy your company. ... In August or September I hope to see you again 
and to talk with you over what I have seen in south and west. .. . Your songs and 
sketches from Sweden will be my companions on my tour through your country, and 
the memory of your kindness and good will shall follow me to my native land and 
forever! Give my love to your wife, and remember me, my dear sir, as your grateful 
friend Fredrika Bremer 
Boston 26 Febr. 1850.” 


Miss Bremer continued to stimulate Longfellow’s interest in Scandi- 
navian Literature. On one occasion she had remarked to him that she 
considered Oehlenschliger’s Helge above even Tegnér’s Frithiof, 
which induced him to reread it. She also wrote to her New York hostess 
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saying: “Among the books I left in your care was a little’ Swedish book 
in pale blue paper covers with the title Fanrik Stals Sdgner, written by 
Runeberg. It is a cycle of small poems. Could you find it among the 
other books and send it to me at Mr. Benzon’s house, Pinkney Street 
No. 60, Boston? Mr. Longfellow has heard of it and wishes for it. I 
should be glad to give it to him. Longfellow is a very agreeable and 
amiable man.” 

On the cover of this little blue book of poems, she wrote the inscrip- 
tion: “Fr. Bremer to Mr. H. W. Longfellow, with affectionate re- 
gards.” In an accompanying letter she wrote: 

“Just now I have been able to recover among my books these songs of Runeberg 

I told you of. Pray keep them and use them if it pleases you! The extraordinary 

sensation they have created throughout Sweden and even in Denmark speaks for 

their excellence. Then they are simple and unassuming as the mosses on my native 
mountains, and derive their power from their freshness and moral purity and force. 


Since the poems of Tegnér none have created so universal enthusiasm in Sweden as 
these ‘Sagner.’ ” 


Longfellow carefully kept this little blue book with her autograph, 
which is still to be seen in the Longfellow House, and in his Supplement 
to The Poets and Poetry of Europe, added some account of Johan 
Ludvig Runeberg and some translations of the songs, attributed to 
Ensign Stal. 

During 1850, Miss Bremer’s famous compatriot, Jenny Lind, came 
to America. Miss Bremer had written Longfellow: “I hope to bring 
myself Jenny Lind to you.” At the time, however, when the “Swedish 
Nightingale” came to Boston, Miss Bremer was in the Middle West 
and thus unable to introduce her to Longfellow in person. Writing 
from Niagara, on September 9, 1850, she said: 

“T send here the letter of introduction to Jenny Lind that you wished for, though 


I do not think that the Poet Longfellow needs any other introduction than the men- 
tioning of his name.” 


Longfellow attended Jenny Lind’s first concert in Boston and wrote in 
his journal for September 27, 1850: 
“She is very feminine and lovely, her power is in her presence, which is magnetic, 


and takes her audience captive before she opens her lips. She sings like the morning 
star: clear, liquid, heavenly sounds.” 


’ The following day he went to leave Miss Bremer’s note of introduction 


and had a rather amusing encounter with P. T. Barnum, who was act- 
ing as impresario both for Jenny Lind and for the elephant called 
“Jumbo.” He finally succeeded in having an hour’s conversation with 
Jenny Lind. 

In her journeys to the western part of the United States, Miss 
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Bremer continued her enthusiasm for what she called “America the 
cradle of the new humanity.” She felt that her visit gave her “a new 
view of the future of humanity . . . a new hope.” In writing to Long- 
fellow at the outset of this trip on September 9, 1850, she said: 











“T am now starting on my western tour and am happy in the thought that I shall 
see another winter go and another spring come in America before I take leave of its 
sunny shores and of the men who make its life sunny and beautiful. I hope before 
I go, once more to see the Elms of Massachusetts and the beautiful and peaceful 
homes shaded by them. I hope in one of them to see you, my dear Sir, and your dear 
wife again, and to tell you—what you not have asked me (and thank you for it)— 
‘how I like America,’ or better, to have a good talk with you about the peculiarities, 
the hopes and prospects of this land of promise.”’ 


























It was almost a year before the Longfellows were to see Miss Bremer 
again. It was then August 2, 1851, and they were spending the hot 


weather at their place on the little peninsula of Nahant. Longfellow 
writes in his journal: 














“Miss Bremer is here, staying with Mrs. Bryant. We called in the evening and 
there she is, the same bland, quiet little woman, after her long travels by sea and 
land. What she remembers with most delight is the breeze of the tropics! ‘Ah that 
breeze ! that breeze!’ such is the burden of her song.” 














Two days later she put some finishing touches to the pencil sketch of 


Longfellow which she had begun a year and a half earlier. Longfellow 
writes in his journal: 











“We sat and chatted an hour very pleasantly. She goes this afternoon; and we say 
farewell ‘sorrowing most of all that we shall see her face no more.’ ”’ 





They never did meet again, but each remembered the other. After her 
return to Sweden Miss Bremer wrote to Alida and Thekla KnéGs, rec- 
ommending that they should translate the poems of Longfellow and 
Lowell and the prose of Emerson and Hawthorne. She spoke of Long- 
fellow’s Evangeline saying that “it is a somewhat melancholy but an 
enchanting poem.” In the following year Evangeline was translated 
into Swedish by Albert Lysander and The Song of Hiawatha was 
translated two years later. 

Miss Bremer’s influence helped make it possible to say later : “Long- 
fellow has been the most frequently translated American poet in 
Sweden, exceeding even Poe and Whitman in popularity.” Her visit 
served as a sort of two-way lend-lease. Her coming to America had 
stimulated the American interest in Scandinavian literature. On her 
return to Sweden she encouraged throughout Scandinavia a far more 
widespread interest in American literature. 
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Mr. Longfellow was always hoping to be able to see Miss Bremer 
when he next went abroad, but his voyage was postponed from year to 
year and when he finally did get to Europe, Miss Bremer had died: so 
that Longfellow, unlike Hawthorne, did not have the opportunity of 
seeing her there. 


The somewhat elusive Hawthorne offered Miss Bremer a more dif- 
ficult problem than her meeting with Longfellow had. On July 8, 1850, 
she had written Mrs. Hawthorne’s sister, Miss Elizabeth Palmer Pea- 
body, saying: “If or when I shall be able to pay a visit to your sister 
and brother Hawthorne, I cannot now say, but I hope I shall see them 
before my going home.” 

It was more than a year later, however, and only on the eve of her 
delayed return voyage to Sweden that she finally managed to see Haw- 
thorne who was then more or less hidden away in his Little Red House 
in Lenox. Miss Bremer went to visit her fellow woman novelist, Miss 
Catherine Maria Sedgwick, whom she declared to be “a heavenly soul, 
in which one has the most undoubting trust.’’ Miss Sedgwick in turn de- 
scribed Miss Bremer as “a slightly old-fashioned lady, simple and 
sincere, dressed in somber colors with a florid but not coarse complexion 
and a mouth like Longfellow’s.” 

In Lenox, in the Berkshires of western Massachusetts, where Miss 
Sedgwick lived, she and Fanny Kemble were looked upon, in their 
different ways, as staunch upholders of the rights of women; but Miss 
Bremer, especially after her American travels, became an even more 
uncompromising champion of the emancipation of women. Hawthorne 
had a tendency to fight shy of these emancipated women, which made it 
still more difficult for Miss Bremer to bag him in that “jungle of liter- 
ary lions,” as Lenox was then described. 

In a letter written from Lenox on September 4, 1851, Miss Bremer 
describes the location of Hawthorne’s Little Red House: 


“Directly in front of Hawthorne’s house lies a small clear lake with a somber 
fringe of forest, characteristic of this region; and Hawthorne seems to enjoy the 
view of it and of the widely wooded country around. . . . Hawthorne's house is a 
happy, quiet little nest, embracing a beautiful family life.” 


With the eye of an artist who had sketched the heads of many of the 


well known men of America at that time, she scrutinized Hawthorne’s 
features with care and has left us the following description: 


“T had the pleasure of looking at his beautiful, significant, though not perfectly 
harmonious head. The forehead is capacious and serene as the vault of heaven, and 
is clustered about with a thick forest of fine dark-brown curls. The wonderful deep- 
set eyes shine out from under the finely arched eye-brows, like the somber but clear 
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lake nearby lying in the dark bosom of the mountains and the forests. The nose is 
fine and regular in form. The smile of the mouth is like that of the sun when it smiles 
over a summer grove; but it also has a bitter expression. The whole upper part of 


the countenance is classically beautiful, but the lower part does not perfectly corre- 
spond and lacks decision of character.”’ 


The impression made by Hawthorne’s eyes is summed up in what 
Mrs. Hawthorne reports: “Miss Bremer said to me of Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s eyes, ‘Wonderful, wonderful eyes! they give, but receive not.’ ” 

This meeting between the great Swedish novelist and the great 
American novelist, which Hawthorne was then fast becoming, was 
looked upon by everyone as a momentous occasion in the international 
world of literature. Yet somehow this much anticipated meeting with 


Hawthorne seems to have been pathetically unsuccessful. Miss Bremer 
wrote: 


“T spent an evening with Hawthorne in an endeavor to converse. But, whether it 
was his fault or mine, it would not work. I had to do all the talking alone and I 
finally felt uncanny and strange in my mind.” 


One of Mr. Longfellow’s friends wrote that Miss Bremer had de- 
scribed to him this fatal attempt at conversation in these words: “Sere 
vas nossing bot seelence. I never met sush seel-e-n-c-e.”’ 

Hawthorne, who was not at this time as accustomed as Longfellow 
was to talking with foreigners, was evidently much puzzled by Miss 
Bremer’s Swedish accent. Later he tried to explain what he frankly 
called “the failure of our Berkshire interview” by saying that her “good 
English” was “so oddly intoned and accented that it is impossible to be 
sure of more than one word in ten.” He said: “I' could not guess half 
the time what she would be at and of course had to take an uncertain 
aim with my responses.” 

Some seven years later Hawthorne visited Miss Bremer in Rome and 
found her in a small chamber of a strange tall house on “the brow of the 
Tarpeian Rock.” From the court-yard, leaning over the parapet, Haw- 
thorne could see in the moonlight the sheer precipice “down which the 
old Romans used to fling their traitors, or sometimes their patriots.” 
He selected this as the site for that grim scene of the chapter called 
“On the Edge of a Precipice,” where Donatello throws the mysterious 
stranger to his doom in The Marble Faun. 

By this time Hawthorne had come to realize how Miss Bremer’s 


sympathies had embraced all mankind and he wrote of her the follow- 
ing description: 


“We find her very little changed from what she was when she came to spend an 
evening at our little red cottage among the Berkshire Hills, and went away so dissat- 
isfied with my conversational performances, and so laudatory of my brow and eyes, 
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while so severely ¢riticising my poor mouth and chin. She is the funniest little old 
fairy, in person, whom one can imagine, with a huge nose, to which all the rest of 
her is but an insignificant appendage ; but you feel at once that she is most gentle, 
kind, womanly, sympathetic, and true. .. . There is no better heart than hers, and 
not many sounder heads; and a little touch of sentiment comes delightfully in, mixed 
up with a quick and delicate sense of humor and the most perfect simplicity. There 
is also a very pleasant atmosphere of old-maidishness about her; we are sensible of 
a freshness and smell of the morning, still, in this little withered rose—its recom- 
pense for not having been worn in anybody’s bosom, but only smelt at on the stem. 
. .. God bless her good heart! and every inch of her little body, not forgetting her 
red nose, preposterously big as it is in proportion to the rest of her! She is a most 
amiable little woman, worthy to be the maiden aunt of the whole human race.” 


The authors of this essay are respectively the grandson of the poet Long- 
fellow and great-grandson of the novelist Hawthorne. 


We Shall Build a Bridge 


By Pret HEIN 


Translated from the Danish by Robert Hillyer 


Over Ginnungagap a bridge we shall build. 
Not for profit or loss, to kill or be killed. 
We must speak out as one or for ever be stilled. 


We shall not be envenomed by memories of wrong. 
We shall not drag defiant resentments along. 
We must turn toward the future and start out strong. 


It is our generation who hold in their hand 
To press to the promised, bright-flowering land, 
Or else in charred rubble of culture, disband. 


We are kindled with primitive force, not a fire 
But a fire a millionfold mightier than fire. 
If once it run wild all mankind will expire. 


From Vers ar Denne VerveNn, Gyldendal, 1948. 











The Newport Tower: Norse or. English? 


The Measurements Give the Answer 
By HsaLtmar Rvuep HoLanp 


HE LOWER PART of the Newport Tower has been meas- 
ured by many, but the figures given in printed records show 
much disparity. This indicates that the measurements were 

made carelessly. I have personally visited the Tower many times, but 

as it has so many points of what seemed to be of greater importance, I 

paid little attention to the dimensions of the structure until the spring 

of 1948. Then I went there expressly for the purpose of learning its 
true dimensions together with several friends.’ 

We found abundant evidence that the dimensions of the Tower had 
been carefully planned. The columns were equidistant from a common 
center, and their circumferences were precise circles of equal diameters. 
This, with the competence shown in building the foundations of the 
columns, proved that the builders, whoever they were, had gone about 
their work most thoroughly and with a proper regard for symmetry. 

However, the measurements shown by the tapeline were a distinct 


surprise. Instead of finding the dimensions given in whole numbers, we 
found the following: 


Interior diameter 18’ 54” 
Over all diameter 24 84” 
Mean diameter ay” 

Diameter of columns 3’ 14” 


Height of first floor 12’ 43” 


A few weeks later Mr. Benson at my request made new measurements, 
assisted by W. M. Godfrey, the archeologist in charge of recent exca- 
vations under the Tower. Their figures are practically the same as 
those given above. 

These dimensions seem highly capricious. It is not reasonable to 
assume that the men who designed a building with artistic columns 
and arches would use such fractional measurements in laying out the 
ground plan of their building. To be sure, it is too much to demand 
complete precision in measurements when working with rough stones, 
and an error of an inch or two would not be surprising. But an error of 

1 They were John Howard Benson, an artist in Newport and a lineal descendant of Benedict 


Arnold, reputed builder of the Tower; H. O. Brigham, Librarian of the Newport Historical 
Society ; and Frederick J. Poh! of Brooklyn. 
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more than eight inches in a distance of less than twenty-five feet is 
incredible. Moreover these “errors” seem to have been planned, because 
they are the same between all the columns. Could it be that some other 
linear unit was used than the English foot of twelve inches! If so, the 
solution would lie in finding a linear unit, which, when used as a com- 
mon divisor, would resolve the above measurements into whole figures, 
with or without a slight tolerance for error. 

The most common foot units with usage back to the Middle Ages 
are given below in metric figures :’ 


England 0.3048 meters 
America 0.3048 “ 
Rhineland provinces 0.3139 
Denmark 0.3139 
Norway 0.3139 
France 0.38248 


The most common of these units in former centuries was the Rhen- 
ish-Danish-Norwegian foot of 0.3139 meters which is equal to 12.35 
English (and American) inches.’ If the dimensions of the Tower given 
above are divided by 12.35, the results are as follows, with a tolerance 
of less than an inch. 


Interior diameter 18 feet 
Over all diameter 24 feet 
Mean diameter 21 feet 
Diameter of columns 3 feet 
Height of first floor 12 feet 


This problem can be quickly checked, and the exact margin of error 
revealed, by multiplying these whole numbers of feet by the unit men- 
tioned. Here are the figures: 


Interior diameter, 18’ x 12.35” = 18’ 61/4” 
Over alldiameter, 24’ x 12.35” = 24’ 81/3” 
Mean diameter, 21° x 12.88" = 21'71/8" 
Diameter of columns, 3’ x 12.35” = 3’ 11/20” 
Height of first floor, 12’ x 12.35” = 12’ 41/6” 


A comparison of the fractional figures in the above table with those 
in the first table shows an almost perfect agreement. There is a slight 
discrepancy, which in all but one case is less than a half inch. Such a 

2 The figures are from Ingenieurs Taschenbuch, Berlin, 1909; C. and F. Noback, Vollstdndiges 
Taschenbuch der Munz-, Maass-, und Gewichtsverhaltnisse, Leipsig, 1850. 


3 Some writers give the length as 12.36 inches. The difference is only a hundredth part of 
an inch. 
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slight variation is practically unavoidable in measurements made be- 
tween rough surfaces. We must therefore conclude that the builders 
used a foot unit of 12.385 English inches. 

This disposes of the colonial theory of erection, because the English 
foot was fixed by Queen Elizabeth in 1588 at the same length it now 


THE NEWPORT TOWER TODAY 


has. There is no mention of any Norwegians, Danes, or Germans in 
Newport until long after Benedict Arnold mentioned the existence of 
the Tower in 1677, and even if there were, Arnold (if he were the 
builder) would naturally insist on his own measurements being fol- 
lowed. It follows therefore that the Tower was built before the English 
settled at Newport in 1639." 

It is possible that some devotee of the Arnold theory will say that all 
this argument is barking up the wrong tree. Perhaps he will claim that 
no exact plan was needed, and that all that was required was a pole of 
reasonable length to serve as a radius in fixing the location of each of 
the columns. 

Well—if the builders were children, that is what they might have 
done. But how then shall we explain the fact that such a chance meas- 
ure is divisible by 12.35, the length of the mediaeval linear foot? Not 
only that, but all the diameters are divisible by the same number, and 


4 Shortly after reaching the conclusion that the Tower was built with the aid of the Norse 
linear foot, I found that I was not the first to make this discovery. Mr. John Howard Benson of 
Newport kindly sent me a photostat of two pages of Science of 1884, Vol. IV, pp. 512-513, in 
which a Mr. C. S. Peirce computed the foot measure used at 12.31 English inches. 
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also the height of the first story, and the diameter of the columns. ‘This 
therefore shows that the builders had a definite working plan, the linear 
unit of which was the old mediaeval foot. 

As no one has presented any evidence that the Danes or Germans 
built the ‘Tower, these two nationalities may be eliminated from this 


discussion. This leaves the Norwe- 
gians, of whose presence in the 
vicinity of Newport much has 
been said.” Did the Norwegians 
have a linear foot unit equal to 
12.35 English inches before the 
colonial settlement of America? 
There is some confusion con- 
cerning the origin of the foot as a 
linear unit. Many writers think it 
originated with the use of the hu- 
man foot as a measuring device, 
and that it came to us from the 
Romans and Greeks. This does 
not seem to apply to the history of 
the linear units in northern Eu- 


rope. In the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, as in all others, there was no 
national standard of measure, but 
the earliest known linear units ap- 
pear to have been the arschine and 
the sajene which represented the 
length of the sword (about 28 


inches) and the spear (about 
seven feet) respectively. These 
appear to have been the linear 
units of Norse warriors and ad- 
venturers who were emerging 
from a barbarous state of culture, 
but who still sought honor and 
gain in fighting and not in peace- 
ful toil. The earliest known use of 
these units is found in the dimen- 
sions of the Cathedral of Nov- 
sorod, built in 1045, which was 


5H. R. Holand, America, 1355-1364, pp. 
18-135. 


SEAL OF THE CITY OF 
KONGHELLE 


Konghelle was a mediaeval Norwegian 
port, now Kunghdlla in Sweden. This 
photograph is printed by permission of 
Thorleif Fliflet, a native of Hamar, 
Norway, now a citizen of Mountain 
Lakes, New Jersey. It was reproduced 
from Qverland’s Norces Historie, 
where the seal is said to date, probably, 
from the twelfth century. 

It shows a fortified tower over an 
arcaded ground floor (symbol of trade). 
Other features are sword, lion rampant, 
river, and CORONA MURALIS. 

Mr. Fliflet was the first, after study 
of mediaeval arcaded trade office struc- 
ture, to come to the conclusion that the 
Newport Tower was originally not a 
mill, not a fort,not a church, but a struc- 
ture designed from a Hanseatic blue- 
print of a trade office building with the 
Hanseatic foot measurement as demon- 
strated by Mr. Holand. (See Thorleif 
Fliflet, A Layman Looks at NEwport 
Tower, a free pamphlet, reprinted from 
Norpisk T1pENDE 1949.) 
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one of the main headquarters of the Scandinavians who in the ninth 
century gained possession of large parts of Russia and established a 
dynasty that ruled for 700 years. Likewise, when Duke Rollo and his 
Northmen in 911 conquered a large part of France and called it Nor- 
mandy, it is likely that the arschine and the sajene became accepted 
linear standards there, because the Normans later carried them to 
England, where many ecclesiastical buildings were planned and built 
by aid of these symbols of warfare.° 

But the profits of peace were obscuring the glamor of knight-errant- 
ry, and the next dominant linear unit is a symbol of the farmer and 
the weaver. Sheep-raising was best adapted for mountainous regions 
like Scotland, Norway, and Iceland, and these countries became 
noted for their production of wool. This wool was made into cloth, and 
the ell of the wadmal cloth early became a standard of value like the 
shilling and the mark. The linear unit in measuring this cloth was the 
alin or ell. This was the length of the forearm from the point of the 
elbow to the end of the middle finger, which was also the standard in 
Egypt and Asia Minor. This provided a quick method of measuring 
the cloth. _ 

About the year 1200, Norway’s and Iceland’s principal trade was 
with England, and to better facilitate this, the English yard of 37 3/7 
Norwegian inches was adopted.’ This was equal to two Norse ells and 
was called a stika. This stika or yard was painted on many of the church 

walls in Iceland for public guidance, notably on the church at Thing- 
vellir, near the spot where the annual law court was held. 

Due to political complications, Norway’s foreign trade during the 
following century was largely shifted from England to Germany, and 
before long the Hanseatic League completely dominated the import 
and export business of Norway and Denmark.* This vast business 
combination had its own navy of fighting men and defied kings and 
governments. As the facility of commercial intercourse depends largely 
upon uniformity of standards, the League introduced its own weights 
and measures. In the lower Rhineland, where the Hanseatic League 
had its beginning, the linear foot was 12.35 English inches in length, 


6 Hugh Watkin, “The Use of a Norse Standard of Measurement by the Normans in Eleventh 
and Twelfth Century Buildings,” etc., in. Report and Transactions of the Devonshire Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Literature and Art, Vol. 46. 

7 Alexander Bugge, “Handelen mellem England og Norge” in Historisk Tidsskrift (Oslo, 
1896), Third Series, Vol. 4, p. 98. 

8 For instance, in 1350 there were in the little city of Bergen (population then about 15,000) 
no less than 3,000 German merchants, masters, and apprentices. “They formed a distinct com- 
munity—a state within the state—governed wholly by their own laws. If a member of the colony 
committed any misdeed, he could not be brought to justice by the city authorities.” Knut 
Gjerset, History of the Norwegian People (New York, 1915), Vol. 2, p. 20. 
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and this measure was introduced in many parts of northern Europe.’ 
According to Dr. Svend Aakjaer, editor of Maal og Vaegt (the most 
complete work on weights and measures in the North), this unit had 
been in use in Denmark since prehistoric times and was known as den 
Sjaellandske Fod."* As articles of trade increased in variety and price, 
it became necessary to have smaller units, and the yard was subdivided, 
with names of various parts of the body that approximated the length 
of each measure given to each part. This foot unit of the Hanseatic 
League became dominant and survived in Denmark and Norway as 
well as in Germany, with slight variation (from 12.35 to 12.36), up to 
the adoption of the metric system in the 19th century. 

These successive linear units symbolize the growth of civilization. 
The sword (arschine) and spear (sajene) of the warrior are succeeded 
by the forearm (wlna-ell) of the farmer and cloth weaver and later by 
the yardstick of the merchant. He finds it necessary to multiply his 
units to satisfy the increasing demands of the arts of peace. The “foot,” 
instead of being at the base of this ladder of civilization, is near the top. 

But there are other mementos of the mediaeval era hidden in the 
dimensions of the Tower. One of the many superstitions of our ances- 
tors was a belief in the luck and potency of certain numbers. This is 
illustrated in numerous old runic inscriptions. When Christianity be- 
came dominant, the Church gave this superstition a religious flavor by 
substituting numbers having a scriptural counterpart. Preeminent 
among these were 12 and 8, the former representing the twelve apostles 
and the latter representing the Trinity. These numbers occur as factors 
in all the main measurements of the Tower. The radius of the cireum- 
ference of the building was 12 feet in length, as was also the height of 
the first story above ground. Number 8 took preeminence because of 
the dominance of the concept of the Trinity. It occurs very frequently 
in Norse folklore, and every measurement of the Tower mentioned 
above is a multiple of 3. In the presence of these highly venerated num- 
bers as well as in its linear unit and other mediaeval characteristics, the 
Newport Tower is a good example of mediaeval thought in building. 

Another example of mediaeval religious veneration for certain num- 
bers is the octagon. Number 8 was the number representing salvation, 
and most of the baptisteries of the Middle Ages are octagonal or built 
on eight columns because baptism was the first indispensable step to 
salvation. The eight columns of the Newport Tower, so incongruous 
to the appearance and use of a windmill, are fully understandable only 

° Information furnished by the Dusseldorf Staatsarchiv in a letter to Professor R. Hennig 


in Dusseldorf. 
10 Nordisk Kultur, Vol. 30, Maal og Vaegt, pp. 217-221. 
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when we think of them as being built in pious imitation of the numerous 
eight-columned churches erected by the returning Crusaders in Eng- 
land and the Scandinavian countries. 

The columns of the Tower rest on eight pedestals built on a wider 
foundation below. These pedestals are about eighteen inches high and 
four feet in diameter, and are in most cases capped by a single huge 
slab of granite, neatly trimmed to a circular shape. While the builders 
appear to have taken the greatest pains to make the columns and bases 
as strong and artistic as possible, they reveal one serious defect—the 
tops of the bases are not aligned on the same horizontal level—they 
differ in height as much as six inches, and no two have the same altitude. 
It is evident from this that the builders had no proper levelling im- 
plement. 

This is a significant fact, because the early colonists had no trouble in 
getting their foundations level. A level, :practically the same as our 
modern spirit level, had been in common use in England for centuries 
before Rhode Island was settled. It is mentioned by Chaucer,” and also 
in Piers Plowman” and other writers. An illustration from the fif- 
teenth century shows its form and use,” and another illustration from 
the late thirteenth century shows practically the same implement.'* We 
may therefore assume that the colonists of Newport also had this tool 
so necessary for all building operations. If so, this failure of the builders 
to get the bases on the same horizontal level is good evidence that the 
Tower was not built by the British colonists in Newport. 


11 The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Skeat’s ed., Oxford, 1894, Vol. 3, p. 219. 
12 Skeat’s ed., Oxford, 1886, Vol. 1, p. 299. 


18 Hartley and Elliot, Life and Work of the People of England, Fifteenth Century, Plate 26, 
b and ec. 


14 [bid., Vol. 1, Plate 18, d. 





Hjalmar Rued Holand, American historian, is an occasional contributor 
to the Review. 
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An Exile’s Song 


In the North Frisian dialect of the islands of Féhr and Amrum 


By J. ScHMiptT- PETERSEN 


UAR a skiimmeg wagen riisi longs a strunn, 
He: di giile gaiel bléit un diinnensunn, 

Huar so skian a kubben skrik un sturremsbriis, 
Diar as min lew heimat, diar san ik at hiis. 


Stur’m an braningbriisin wiar min wagensong 
An a jongenstidj jii waret mi so long: 

Dan hat wiar min hébin an min gratt bigiar 
Dor a werlt tu swalkin awer lunn an sia. 


Well ha mi at lewent min ferlingen stalld, 
Ha mi alles jiwwen, wat min hart gifalld; 
Alles as ferswiinjen, wat mi trakt an draw, 
Ha at lokk well fiinjen; doch det lingen blaw: 


Lingen, lingen efter det eltj hartlew lunn, 

Huar a skiimmeg wagen riisi longs a strunn, 
Huar so skian a kubben skrik un sturremsbriis, 
Dan diar as min heimat, diar san ik at hiis. 


In English by the Poet 


HERE the foam-tipped breakers surge along the strand, 
Where the yellow seaflower blooms amid the sand; 


Where so shrill the sea-mews shriek above the blast, 
There is my own country: home am I at last. 


Storm and roar of breakers were my cradle-song! 
Days for me of childhood happy were and long! 
Desires and hopes and fancies, all were then to be 
Through the world a wanderer over land and sea. 


Life has used me kindly; all my wishes met: 
Everything was given me on which my heart was set: 
Gone is every sorrow, vanished every care: 

I have had good fortune; yet one longing’s there: 


A longing for a little, a dear though barren, land, 
Where the foam-tipped breakers surge along the sand, 
Where so shrill the sea-mews shriek above the blast: 
There is my own country: home am I at last. 
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Georg Brandes, Danish critic of world literature, at the age of twenty-nine, 
was taken ill while in Rome and was confined to his bed for half a year. 
Among his letters from this time is one dated March 8, 1871. In it he foresees 
the political development up till now, the final struggle for world-power be- 
tween U.S.A. and Russia, and prophesies the outcome. 


The translation is published now by courtesy of Esther Noach, Editor, 
Copenhagen. 


ROME, March 8, 1871. 



























CARISSIMI! 


I did not write you yesterday but I did write to Aunt Mathilde who 
is sure to show the letter to Mother. In this letter I mostly sneered at 
the Danish ways of showing France our sympathy. Nothing especially 
happened yesterday. I spent the whole day reading a novel by Paul de 
Moleénes and an essay on Malebranche besides reading le Progrés; I 
was disturbed in my leisure only by giving a lesson in German to 
Saredo.* I therefore should like to enlarge upon the views I set out in 
my letter yesterday. 

What are we aiming at when we speak of our future as a nation? 
Neither at expansion nor victories nor political power. We are much 
too weak to aim at such things. I leave it totally out of the question if 
anything can exist without growing in some way or other, and just ask: 
What do we expect? To “Exist.” And how? We demand independence 
and the return of Slesvig to us; as it is now we do not exist, we are lan- 
guishing, we are like some primitive kind of animal that may survive 
even if head and tail are cut off. Our unhappy situation in relation to 
Germany may be stated in these terms: The centripetal-power which 
draws human beings of one kind together into a nation, and which we 
term Danskhed also draws nations of the same family together. We 
Scandinavians call it Scandinavism—and it ought really to lead to a 
perfect union of all kindred nations around us, forming what may be 
called Pangermanism or Gothogermanism. When we look for assist- 


1 An Italian professor. 
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ance from France we behave like the Poles who ask a foreign nation for 
assistance against one of their own kind. Some day Belgium may do the 
same. I am not reasoning whether it is wise or not, I am just pointing 
out that we fight our own nature, which is stronger than we expect. We 
may put off the final union of races, but we cannot avoid it. Let us hope, 
however, that our generation may be spared the pain of it. 

Holland and Denmark both seem to be drawn irresistibly towards 
Germany, and in a dangerous way; geography is a mighty ally of Ger- 
many. We Danes (i.e. the most enlightened of us) may only hope (con- 
quered or not by the Germans) to stand it until the culture has reached 
a stage that sets us free anew. This development is quite sensible. As 
to the hope of some people (the University doctores philosophic in- 
cluded) that nemesis will avenge itself on Prussia, this is pure nonsense 
and silliness. No nemesis on Prussia will wipe out Germany altogether. 
My chief concern is not this question, but another one: When we, 
either by a peaceful handing over to us of Slesvig or after new wars or 
in a period of peace and the above-mentioned high culture, again may 
reckon ourselves among the free and independent nations, are we then 
“existing”? Oh no! We are again languishing. A country like Denmark 
is, even including Slesvig, no country in our times. A merchant whose 
whole fortune consists of thirty shillings is no merchant. The big for- 
tunes will swallow up the small ones. The small have to save themselves 
by being shareholders and joining companies. In the same way big 
countries will swallow up the small ones; the latter will only survive 
if they unite. At present we have no other state to join than Sweden- 
Norway, a poor and insignificant state. By dropping our provisional 
sheet-anchor there we may be able by a formidable display of energy 
to put off our fatal end a century or two. That is if we are very clever. 
But the future? Denmark has no future. 

To its own disadvantage France discovered the Principle of Nation- 
ality, a principle that at best would enable her to incorporate Belgium 
and Switzerland, two neutral countries guaranteed by the whole of 
Europe. But this same principle gave Italy to Piedmont, Germany to 
Prussia, and it will some day make Russia the sovereign power over all 
the Slavs. Before the war France was already imprisoned within her 
own borders, she had no way of gaining advantages from her fondly 
nursed principle and did not even dare to use it in the case of Belgium 
and Switzerland. While she hesitatingly acquired Savoy and Nice, 
Prussia increased from nineteen million people to fifty-one million. 
Who doubts that Austria in a few years will be incorporated in Ger- 
many? Then came the war, and Prévost Paradol, in many ways a gifted 
man who had predicted everything (including the end of the war) shot 
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himself, poor fellow! not to be confronted with the realisation of his 
own prophecies: ‘That France would be reduced to play the same part 
in Europe as Athens in the time of the Roman Empire. Athens was 
politically altogether powerless, but the metropolis for refined taste 
and amusements. France may then arise anew, but not as a political 
power. She met her fate when she accepted the Principle of National- 
ity. Her only Allies, Spain and Italy, will do her no good; the one is in 
a rotten condition and the other a convalescent. 

Who then may look to the future? Not France. Germany? It seems 
that Germany for a long or a short period will be the master of Europe. 
But within twenty years this reign will be disputed by Russia, who will 
be equally strong, and is the younger of the two rivals (as Prussia once 
was younger than France). Who then may look to the future? Russia? 
By no means. It is sheer prejudice to believe that. We observe her huge 
expansion, her inner development, her thrust towards Persia, and we 
see the British sway over India dreadfully threatened by Russia. This 
danger would be tenfold more dangerous provided Russia allied herself 
with America. Why then will Russia not be the master of the world, and 
why do we not depict Skulda with a knout (whip) as her scepter? Be- 
cause Europe and even that part of Asia belonging to Russia, is a small 
part of the world. “Indeed!” somebody will exclaim, “—do you think 
so, because she has no colonies on her flanes! Look at England, she has 
colonies everywhere, but comes nowhere near ruling the entire world. 
Should England then be the master of the world?” I do not think so, I 
even believe England before long will share the fate of France. U.S.A. 
is the younger of the two, and about the year 1900 U.S.A. will count 
at least one hundred million inhabitants. 

Who then,—for the last time,—may look to the future? The future 
will not fall to England herself, but to the Anglo-Saxon Race. It has 
spread over the surface of the earth and has a gift of being able to ex- 
pand itself, denied to other nationalities. In two hundred years the 
entire world will be Anglo-Saxon. U.S.A. (already having sway over 
Mexico, and in time expanding its reign to the islands close to Florida 
and to Brazil) —U.S.A. and Australia are two Anglo-Saxon Conti- 
nents (please note that New Zealand is bigger than Britain). All well- 
informed politicians share this opinion. Note that Spain once tried to 
subdue North-America and make it a colony, but lost her grip, then 
France tried. Louisiana and Canada are sad evidences of her failure; 
the French invasion of Mexico was the last effort of the Latin Race to 
hold their grip on the New World. Germany has shown her inability as 
a colonising power; her ten thousand annual emigrants to North 
America are dispersed and lose themselves, being assimilated as Eng- 
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lish. The Ocean, once English, is now becoming Anglo-Saxon, but the 


same tribe still controls it. As to England herself—she may be driven 


from India for a time, but she has never been able to drive out the in- 
habitants themselves, as was the case in America and Australia. 

Russia will never succeed where Britain did not succeed. Why? Be- 
cause the English Race has the unwonted gift of being able to expand 
itself, populate other countries and ieave their language there, while the 
Russians are devoid of this gift (note Siberia and Poland, while even 
Irishmen speak English!). This power to reign over the entire world 
will unavoidably fall to the Anglo-Saxon Race, and will never be de- 
stroyed like the Roman Empire; at that time there will be no Barbar- 
ians, her power will not depend on weapons, but on assimilation ; neither 
will she be threatened by inner revolutions as Russia, but grant freedom 
and institute parliaments and republics everywhere. It is obviously the 
hardiest race the world has ever seen! 

How very significant that we are always told our country is “one of 
the oldest countries in the world.” Alas! what a misfortune. I wish we 
were one of the youngest! Yet in one way we might be able to become 
young again—by uniting our Northern Countries into a new constel- 
lation, Scandinavia; and when this had been accomplished and duly 
fortified then to take the Anglo-Saxon Race as a model. 

There is no reason to forget our first love, France. As to Science and 
Art we may still be guided by France if only we are not misled by her 
politics! Unhappily we too often forget that the French Revolution of 
1789, so important to us in Europe, was only a child of the North 
American War of Independence, which preceded it also in time, and 
the French heroes (Lafayette and the rest) returned from the War of 
Independence to help start the Revolution in France. 

The moral of this is: To be an Anglo-Saxon and to study Stuart 
Mill! Saredo today had his second lesson in German (As to fellow- 
countrymen, neither have I today met a soul!) . I invited him yesterday 
to return here today to discuss some matters with me, as we had no 
time for discussing yesterday on account of our lesson. The subject 
which has occupied my mind for some time relates to Malthus and Mill, 
both emphasizing that people ought not to have more children than they 
are able to provide for and educate. Strange enough he was of the 
same opinion,—one which I thought already perdue, and supported 
his opinion with excellent arguments. Especially this argument (it 
seems to me quite to contradict Michel Chevalier and other people’s 
opinion that human existence should be thought a bien and a capital) 
that one ought to take into account the quality, as this is quite as im- 
portant as the quantity. Ireland has a rapidly increasing population, 
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while Switzerland is very slowly increasing her population. If we are 
to consider these two people’s cleverness and capital, however, one 
Swiss equals ten Irishmen. Why breed populations on this earth when 
the quantity hinders a good quality and we cannot secure people's 
future to a degree we should like to be able to? My starting-point in 
the discussion was of course the situation in France, with no progress 
in annual births and then a decline. In these two years this decline has 
been considerable. 

Today Saredo tells me the red republic has been proclaimed in Belle- 
ville and La Vilette. I do wish good order will soon be restored; they 
should follow my advice, you know, to throw France open as a big 
place of refuge for freedom. There ought to be two such places in 
Europe. Austria has no reason to exist, indeed, since the politics of 
1859 has ended the balance of power in Europe, and she has no other 
hope of survival twenty years hence than to introduce a liberal and 
federal government. As S. once put it: Austria has no other salvation 
than aspiring to be a “monarchistic Switzerland.” A most appropriate 
way of expressing it! Like Switzerland Austria has a mixed popula- 
tion of different nationalities; then Prussia will be shut in by a fire- 
circle of liberal countries; it is bound to scorch the new Prussian Im- 
perial Throne! 

Well, my dear Mother, now I have told Europe how to behave! I 
rarely take so much trouble over politics, but I earnestly think politics 
is not the subtle and magic art we were taught as school-children. 


Your Georg 
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A Wheat Field in North America’ 


A Short-Story 


By V1ILHELM MoBERG 


Translated from the Swedish by Esther I. Persson 


I 


T WAS IN SWEDEN, in the year 
[ise The first emigrant ships had 

already crossed the Atlantic taking 
people out of the country. 

To Swedish farmers, people rooted in 
the soil, whose land for grazing and plow- 
ing had shrunk, but whose offspring were 
increasing, there had come news of a big 
country in another part of the world, 
where good earth was to be had almost 
for the taking. But it was a land that no 
one in the home place as yet knew, a land 
that none had as yet seen, an illusory and 
fabled land, such as each could create in 
his own image. 

In Korpamoen, Karl Oskar Nilsson was 
plowing his rye field, when the blade 
struck a stone and splintered. He dropped 
the reins of his oxen and went home, curs- 
ing his stony acres. Listless and dejected 
over the vexation of life he entered his 
cottage and slumped into a chair. It was 
then that he saw the newspaper with the 
picture that caught and held his eye. 
Carefully, as if it were a thing of great 
value, he held the paper before him, and 
continued to gaze at the picture, “A 
Wheat Field in North America.” 

The illustration portrayed an American 
field at harvest time, the shocks still un- 
cut. Before him a plain stretched away, 
without boundary or curb, a billowing 
infinity. It appeared as if this wheat were 
far larger than his entire home parish. 
Nor did the horizon’s rim mark its end, 
but rather one imagined that it went on 
and on into the distance. And not a single 
stone, nor any pile of stones, not the tini- 
est ripple of unevenness in all this huge 


smoothness! It flowed unruffled and un- 
wrinkled, straighter and flatter than the 
floor boards of his cottage. On this field in 
America the wheat flourished row upon 
row so close with the stalks almost touch- 
ing that a reaper could with difficulty 
force his way through. And among them 
stood sheaves, tall and splendid, bearing 
long, luxuriant ears, sheaves that wore 
crowns of heavy fruit. In this field each 
spike had, to his eyes, the appearance of 
a corolla, and he thought of each stalk as 
a slender sapling, and every sheaf was 
like a shrub. Over this field the heavens 
arched, speckled with eiderdown clouds, 
and the sun shone and glittered upon all 
the golden yellow treasure. 

It was a land of fruitfulness over 
which this sun cast its light, a soil that 
had been vouchsafed seed and fertility. 

But to him this wheat field was, in its 
width and breadth, incomprehensible. It 
was thus Karl Oskar had pictured the 
ocean. The stalks were countless as the 
waves of the mighty deep. Here billowed 
a sea of ripe, golden grain, an immense 
seed bin, a bottomless granary. But it was 
the fruit of the land that he saw in this 
wide sea of bread for humanity: a wheat 
field in North America. 

A story, he mused, could be invented, 
what people said and inferred ‘could be 
inaccurate, a description could be false. 
But a picture could not be false. It could 
only show things as they were. A picture 
never lied: that which was depicted must 
exist. No one could deny that. What his 

*A chapter from the novel Utvandrarne 


now in preparation. All rights reserved by the 
author. 
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eyes now beheld was no optical illusion; 
this field was an actuality. This flat, even 
land, without a stone or cairn, no, this 
land was not an imaginary thing on paper, 
it existed somewhere; these glorious 
sheaves, these heavy, golden ears—a 
splendor to a farmer’s eyes—all these ex- 
isted. No one could erase it by claiming 
otherwise; all that his eyes beheld was to 
be found in another world—in the New 
World. 

And Karl Oskar, with his seven acres 
in the rocky kingdom of Korpamoen, sat 
long, his eyes lingering upon the picture; 
he sat in deep worship with the newspa- 
per before his face as if he were sitting on 
a church bench, following the hymn with 
his psalm book in his hand. 

It was in the Old World that God had 
cursed the soil because of man. But in 
the New World the soil was still blessed. 


If 


That was the genesis and the begin- 
ning—the day Karl Oskar ploughed the 
rye field and broke his plow. 

For many days it was the same, when 
he went thoughtfully about, and for many 
nights when he lay awake and pondered. 
The great decision of his life must be 
made with a sound mind and after careful 
deliberation, as it said in all important 
documents that dealt with weighty mat- 
ters. His life’s great decision could not be 
reached in one day; he needed several 
weeks, 

The picture of the wheat field he car- 
ried within him, nor could he forget it. 

Kristina, his wife, had no inkling of 
what surged within him. But then one 
evening, when the children were gone to 
bed, and she was seated before the fire 
spinning wool, he began to speak, as he 
whittled an ax handle in the light of the 
fire: He, for his part, had made up his 
mind. He wanted to sell their home place, 
and together with his wife and children 
move to North America. 

At first she thought that he jested with 
her. He wanted to move away—not to 





another village, not to another province, 
not to anywhere else in Sweden, nor even 
to any other country in Europe—but 
across the ocean to another world! Never 
before had she heard of a farmer who had 
had such a fantastic idea! 

But when she had heard him out she 
realized that this was no whim of the 
moment, that never had he been more in 
earnest. She would have to give him a 
thoughtful answer, show him what lay in 
her heart. 

After that they talked many long eve- 
nings during the autumn, and always 
about the same thing. 

There were, first of all, Kar] Oskar’s 
reasons for emigrating. They could never 
improve their lot here in Korpamoen, 
however they labored and sacrificed. This 
very day they were hundreds of riksdalers 
poorer than the day, four years ago, when 
they had begun life together. For four 
years they had been squandering the 
strength of their youth. They could con- 
tinue to do so until one day they would sit 
exhausted, destroyed and impoverished. 
They could mirror themselves in his aged 
parents, who sat there in the other room, 
crippled, stiff and worn out from long 
lives of toil. Here they had nothing to 
look forward to but the old people’s re- 
tiring room. When their strength was 
gone they would sit there fretting away 
their last years. 

He did not know much about conditions 
in the United States. But what he surely 
knew was that they could get the finest 
stone-free land, needing only a plow, and 
available at almost no cost. That which 
money could not purchase here at home, 
that was as good as given to them in North 
America. They were both accustomed te 
work; no one had ever questioned their 
diligence. And all that America demanded 
of them, all that they needed to take with 
them, was their ability to work. It might 
be that they would have to work as hard 
and as long over there as here at home, but 
they could do so with a different will and 
with a different heart. The great differ- 
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ence was this: through work they could 
help themselves to success in America; 
there industrious people could improve 
their lot. 

And he, for his part, wearied of labor 
when he believed that he had nothing to 
labor for, if by labor he did not help him- 
self and his to a better condition in the 
world. He did not believe that this was 
possible at home, and therefore he wanted 
to emigrate. 

And he must think of his children who 
would one day be grown and forced to 
make their own way. What future awaited 
them here at home? Perhaps one of the 
children might take over this little farm, 
but what of the others? They would be- 
come either farm hands or crofters, no 
third choice was given them. But there 
were already too many farm hands and 
servant girls; so many of them that they 
had begun going out and offering them- 
selves to the farmers. And there were al- 
ready too many crofters: soon one could 
not find a clearing in the woods where 
there was not a cottage. The people in 
these wretched hovels had seldom butter 
on their bread, nor even bread every day, 
and many of them lived on the charity of 
others. Neither she nor he wished their 
children to become servants or crofters. 
But those who would ensure a different 
fate for their children—people like them- 
selves—they must take them away from 
this poor environment: they must emi- 
grate. 

If they sold the farm as it stood, lock, 
stock and barrel, there would be money 
enough to pay their passage and a little 
over to start life anew. 

So no matter how he twisted and turned 
and pondered he could not be free from 
the thought: a farmer’s family, still 
young, healthy and vigorous, could do no 
better than to emigrate to the United 
States of North America. 

But there were, equally, Kristina’s rea- 
sons for staying at home. It sounded fine 
and promising as he told it. If she could 
believe that all would be as he said, why, 
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then she would take the children and fol- 
low him just as she stood, here and now. 

But to her the whole thing seemed a_ 
wild-goose chase, a haphazard undertak- 
ing, with nothing sure to hold on to. He 
believed all that was described and pic- 
tured in papers and books. But who guar- 


‘anteed that all this was true? Who had 


promised him any land in America? The 
rulers over there had not written him a 
letter and made him any promises. He 
had no deed to a piece of land that waited 
for them when they stepped ashore. And 
loose promises in newspapers, for which 
no one was responsible, were not to be 
depended on. He who would undertake 
such a journey required the assurance of 
agreements and contracts before he set 
out. As it was, neither he nor she had ever 
met anyone who had been in North 
America. They knew no one who had set 
foot there, who could describe the country 
to them. And she had not the same faith 
in the printed word that he had: it was 
not enough for her. 

However wise it might be for young 
farmers to emigrate, still she had not 
heard of any who had done so, either old 
or young farm folk. That was strange. 

Besides, there was much he had forgot- 
ten. He had forgotten to mention that 
they would be carried in fragile ships 
across the ocean. He had not said a word 
about the dangerous journey. How often 
did one not hear of ships that sank! No 
one could say that they would reach 
America alive. Perhaps they had the right 
to risk their own lives, but could they 
expose their children to the risks of a 
journey that was not necessary? He wor- 
ried for the future of their children here 
at home. But what did he know of their 
future in a strange land? And could he 
accept responsibility for their lives on the 
ocean journey? As yet the children were 
too young to be asked what they them- 
selves preferred, but perhaps they would 
rather remain here and become crofters 


than to find themselves in watery graves. 
Perhaps it was better to be a servant, 
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alive, than to lie, a corpse, on the bottom 
of the sea, to be devoured by the denizens 
of the deep. 

He wanted to give the children a better 
chance in life, and for this he would emi- 
grate. She feared for their very lives, and 
for this she would remain at home. 

Was there not something else he had 
overlooked? They would be leaving their 
parents and brothers and sisters, all their 
relatives and friends, all the people they 
knew. They would come to places where 
every human being they met was a 
stranger. They would live in a land 
whose language they did not know, where 
they could not ask for help, not even for 
a drink of water, if they should need it. 
Had he considered that it would be a 
lonely and dreary life for them? And if 
they moved so far away it was not likely 
that she would ever again see her nearest 
and dearest; she would, so to speak, lose 
her parents and brothers and sisters. 
Though they lived they would be dead to 
her, for her they would no longer exist. 
The day she left she would bury them 
forever. 

It was true that they were not getting 
anywhere in Korpamoen. The years had 
been bad; they had been unfortunate. But 
how soon could not conditions change? 
There would be good years coming, and 
they would be fortunate. And until now 
they had had food sufficient unto the day, 
even if sometimes it had not been much. 
They were not dressed in silks and satins, 
indeed, but they had clothes for them- 
selves and for their children. And surely 
they could manage, and make their way 
as they had till now, as well as anyone 
else here at home. Many had less than 
they and were still content. 

Every wise and sensible person in the 
parish from whom he might seek advice 
would tell him just what she had told 
him. So she felt that he ought to wait and 
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reconsider, and not, undertake this dan- 
gerous enterprise. For Kristina wanted no 
part of it if she could escape it. She 
wanted to remain at home. 


III 


Through the long autumn evenings they 
sat before the fire with their indoor 
chores, and only the occasional crackling 
of the fire intruded upon their conversa- 
tion and silenced them. He brought for- 
ward new arguments in favor of emigra- 
tion, she countered with new disadvan- 
tages, dangers and discomforts. They 
egged each other on toward greater exag- 
gerations, and it may be that they them- 
selves did not believe some of their own 
statements. 

When Kristina’s arguments weakened 
she would seek refuge in saying, “If only 
someone else had gone before! But no one 
hereabouts has emigrated.” 

And he would answer: “So I must be 
the first. Some one must always be the 
first, in everything that is attempted in 
this world.” 

And in every enterprise someone must 
assume responsibility. He, Karl Oskar, 
who had begun it took his responsibility. 

To Kristina it seemed as if all her 
arguments grew lamer and feebler, while 
Karl Oskar’s grew stronger. Perhaps it 
was because she knew her husband. She 
knew that he never yielded what he had 
once set himself to do; that never yet had 
he given in to her, his parents, or to oth- 
ers. And it seemed that now, as never 
before, he knew exactly what he wanted. 

Karl Oskar Nilsson had made his de- 
cision, the decision that determined the 
rest of their lives, that determined the 
fate of their children, that spanned the 
future to unborn generations—the de- 
cision that determined where their grand- 
children and great-grandchildren were 
one day to be born. 


Vilhelm Moberg, Swedish novelist, is now writing a new novel Utvandrarne 
at Carmel, California. Several of his many novels have been published in 
English translation. 
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SALUTE TO THE SUN 


Danes of the Bronze Age blowing their brass lurs in a hymn to the sun god. From a 
drawing by Hansen on the cover of Tur Lures or THE Bronze Ace, by courtesy of 
Gyldendal, Publishers, Copenhagen, 1949. 


Pre- Viking Music 
By Joan HAAs 


ONSIDERING the love of music sound, as well as the ingenuity in making 
inherent in most people, it is in- instruments for the expression of such, 
teresting to contemplate how far can be traced. 

back the attempt to produce musical The history of the lurs, the trumpets 
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used in northern Europe during the 
Bronze Age (1500-500 B.c.), proves most 
intriguing, being that these ancient in- 
struments date back about three thousand 
years. They have been found in remark- 
ably fine condition, buried in peat bogs, 
always two of them together, since they 
were, as a rule, played in pairs. 

The lur instrument consists of a long 
conical thin-walled tube, curved in a pe- 


culiar manner in two places, the mouth- 
piece being deep and funnel-shaped. Sur- 
rounding the sound opening is a broad 
ornamental disk, on the back of which are 
placed tiny hammer-shaped pendants of 
bronze. These, probably, were shaken in 
the manner of castanets, so as to mark 
time between blasts on the lur. 

When a pair of these impressive in- 
struments were held aloft by their blow- 
ers, their slim shapes twisting forward 
and upward, they probably resembled 
large animal horns. This is not mere coin- 
cidence, it seems, since archaeological 
discoveries indicate that the lur was, in 
fact, evolved from the short horn of an 
ox. Then, supposedly, the discovery was 
made that the tone range became wider if 
the horn was lengthened by means of 
metal mountings at the broad as well as 
the narrow end. Thus it appears to have 
been a prolonged cow horn which in- 
spired prehistoric Northmen to make this 
odd musical instrument. 

Such was the simple beginning of a 
medium for musical expression. The time 
when this occurred is. supposed. to be 
around 1,000 years s.c. The Northmen, 
through the centuries, improved their 
technical skill in metal founding. Un- 
doubtedly, their ear for music likewise 
improved, resulting in the magnificent 
bronze lurs, unequalled in the antiquity 
of any country in the world. 

The instruments were made of cast 
bronze. It has been discovered that brass 
founding was very highly developed in 
the northern countries during the bronze 
age, particularly in Denmark. Attempts 
to reproduce the lur today have not been 
successful. The walls of the instrument’s 
tube are as thin as paper; and this large 
lur, being about six feet and five inches 
long, weighs only approximately six 
pounds. The tube, being made of several 
pieces cast together, can be taken apart 
in only one place. It was customary to 
carry the instrument on a chain which 
was linked into eyes near the mouthpiece 
under the sound plate. 
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As remarkable as the age and quality 
of this musical instrument, is the preser- 
vative essence of the peat bogs. The lurs 
which had been buried long centuries in 
these bogs, when found, were practically 
perfect, the ancient metal untarnished, 
still glowing with its golden tinge. 

Likewise, these music makers which, so 
many years past, were used as a summons 
to worship—or to battle—-still were capa- 
ble of producing harmonious sound. Each 
pair was tuned to the same note, since 
they were played together. The tone was 
found to be resonant and soft. It was 





formerly believed that the tone range ot 
the lurs was limited, and that several 
notes in the diatonic C-major scale were 
beyond their capacity. This, however, has 
been disproved. 

In addition to the lurs found in Den- 
mark, some have been discovered in the 
south of Sweden and in the north of 
Germany, but the classical, fully devel- 
oped lur, it is said, has not been found 
anywhere but in Denmark, perhaps due to 
the fact that this country was regarded as 
the centre of the great Nordic culture 
circle during the Bronze Age. 


Joan Haas is an American writer born in Denmark known for articles and 
stories about youth. 


A Tiny Goblin Traveled 


By Juxius CHRISTIAN GERSON 


Translated from the Danish by Halfdan Gregersen 


TINY goblin traveled 

A special coach from land to land; 
His goal was to discover 

How tall a man could stand. 


Through fields of mammoth cabbage 
He to the Grand Mogul progressed ; 
But even by the giants 

He wasn’t much impressed. 


At last he reached the ocean 
And gazed into the clear blue sea ;— 
He smiled, for now he knew it: 


How tall a man could be. 










HERE ARE NOT many things a 
Norwegian can talk about today. 


We have recovered freedom of 
speech, it is true, but our thoughts revolve 
about a very few things. But then those 
things are urgent: Reconstruction. Judi- 
cial settlement of the problem of quis- 
lings. And how to safeguard the peace. 

On one subject we all agree: We will 
have no more Nazism, not ever; we won’t 
tolerate it. We want our country purged 
of traitors, informers, hangman’s helpers. 

We want to see Germany disarmed and, 
at least for a time, kept in a state of 
tutelage. 

But then—what? What are we to do 
with Germany? 

Take revenge? Harass and oppress the 
Germans, do to them what they did to us? 
Let them walk into their own gas cham- 
bers? Seventy million people? 

Not that we haven't felt hatred and a 
desire for vengeance; that was unavoid- 
able. But, apart from the fact that it is 
the big nations that determine the big 
policies, we can not adopt and practise 
Nazi methods of liquidation. 

Keep Germany occupied, destroy heavy 
industry and help feed the idle popula- 
tion? That is what is being done now, but 
it can not continue so. 

Isolate Germany, hedge her in behind 
barbed wire and leave her to rot? Permit 
her to fester in the center of Europe like 
a cancerous growth? How would that af- 
fect our own general health? Would we 
feel well and happy? 

I believe there is no choice but to let 
the Germans live. 

But, at any rate, that we must educate 
the Germans is a widely held opinion. 





What Are We To Do With 


the Germans? 


By ARNULF OVERLAND 


I believe they must do that themselves. 
I do not believe that any nation is willing 
to have re-education imposed upon it 
from without. Nor do I believe that one 
nation is capable of educating another. 
We lack the essential capacity to tackle 
any such task. For one thing, in order to 
educate one must have love, or at least 
benevolence, and that we certainly do not 
have much of. 

Any attempts to educate a foreign na- 
tion will be felt as enemy propaganda im- 
posed on the people. They will then start 
a passive resistance which it will be im- 
possible to overcome. They will take edu- 
cation as children take a punitive pensum ; 
they will grind through it, protesting with- 
in, but they will not grasp any of it. And 
they will learn nothing from the new 
teacher. 

Certainly, it is true that the German 
people have become spiritually impover- 
ished, brutalized, stunted and degraded to 
a sinister extent. All, or nearly all, of 
Germany’s intellectuals and morally prom- 
inent people, have emigrated or have per- 
ished in concentration camps. There are 
not many who are ready and prepared to 
take up the task after them. 

But if the Germans could become Nazi- 
fied in ten years they should, one would 
think, be capable of reversing the process 
in thirty years. 

Now there is a general opinion to this 
effect: once a German always a German; 
they were always like that and they will 
always remain like that. At bottom they 
have always been Nazis. And this opinion 
is supported by quotations from Treitsch- 
ke, Clausewitz et al. 

But when all is said and done, that is 
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not quite true. For before Hitler we stood 
them. And before World War I we felt 
rather at ease with them. Some rather 
liked them, others found it hard to like 
them. Tastes differ. 

But we traded with the Germans, trav- 
elled in Germany and studied and learned 
quite a few things down there. We read 
German books—prose and poetry as well 
as technical and scientific works, and we 
associated with Germans. 

Now we suppose we shall have to keep 
them in quarantine for a time. But can 
we do without them in the long run, do 
without their production, their science, 
their music? I am afraid we shall come to 
need them. 

But a complete purge of all evil pow- 
ers was supposed to take place now all 
over the world, we know! Wasn’t that 
what we fought for? 

And we are carrying out a thorough 
house-cleaning in our own land. Should 
we not do the same thing everywhere 
then? 

If only we could! 

In Norway we have seized most of the 
notorious traitors, and most of them have 
to put up with being kept behind bars for 
a couple of years. Then they will be let 
loose again. 

But we have not caught all potential 
criminals, all the anti-social scum that 
every nation on the whole of God’s green 
earth is saddled with. The number of 
criminals that go unpunished at all times 
exceeds the number of those punished. On 
the whole, one must be a very strong be- 
liever in the instruments of justice if one 


thinks the courts are able to clean up so- 
ciety thoroughly. The principal emphasis 
is always on the education of the young. 

Yes, indeed, the world could do with a 
thorough-going purge. But how are things 
in Spain? And how is the situation in 
Poland, now we come to speak of it? And 
in Greece? And in Italy and in all the 
other countries whatever their names? 

If all the other nations are so fine that 
they can not suffer the Germans to live on 
this globe, then perhaps we had better go 
to Germany and kill them off? 

I know what I am talking about! 

A nation is never as uniform as it looks 
when it is put into uniform, and the Ger- 
mans are no exception. During the last 
year I spent in Sachsenhausen I worked 
together with a number of Germans who 
became my good friends. Among them was 
one of the finest persons I have ever met. 

They are dead now. We belonged to a 
labor commando of elderly men, partly 
invalids. We no longer were a profitable 
proposition and for that reason we were 
to be liquidated. They were sending us to 
Bergen-Belsen. All through one night I 
sat, with my full equipment, waiting for 
the marching order. Then, at the crack of 
dawn, word came that no Norwegian was 
to go along. It was the Swedish Red Cross 
action that saved me, literally in the nick 
of time. The others were marched off. 

They are dead now. But they had chil- 
dren. It is possible to kill good people. 
But it is impossible to kill good itself. 

I believe in a new generation. Also in 
Germany. 


This address by Arnulf Overland, poet laureate of Norway, to the college 
students of Géteborg is translated by Gerda M. Andersen of New York. 











Topics of 


Modern Norsk History 


MAN CARRYING a pick came 
A into the office, confided that he 
was an archeologist, and took a 

chair. He wondered if we had read the 
conclusion of Dr. Johannes Brgndsted, the 
Danish professor, that archeological evi- 
dence proved the Norsemen to have made 
settlements in America a couple of hun- 
dred years before Columbus came. This 
interested him, our visitor said, because 
Norsk settlements here were his field also, 
present-day Norsk settlements. He had 
been attracted to this unique branch of 
archeology by an interesting piece of evi- 
dence spotted by his trained eye while he 
was conning the sport page one morning. 
In a crucial hour of the baseball sea- 
son, a mighty blow was struck by a Dodg- 
er named Jorgensen. A good Viking name, 
mused the archeologist, and read on. Jor- 


gensen had applied his war-axe to the ball : 


with such Viking ferocity, it appeared, 
that no mortal could dare to interfere 
with its lethal flight, yet a member of the 
Braves leaped into the path of the pro- 
jectile and, with super-human strength, 
dragged it down. The Brave was Torger- 
sen, obviously another Viking. Archeolog- 
ical evidence, trumpeted our visitor. The 
national game is discovered to be in the 
hands of the Vikings. 


Heart of Brooklyn 


Aware that one tactic of the old Vikings 
was to land in the night and mingle with 
the unsuspecting local population before 
taking over, our archeologist set out look- 
ing for further signs of Norsk penetra- 
tion. Deep in the heart of Brooklyn, 
along Fifth Avenue, he found the shop 
windows openly flaunting signs like “‘lute- 
fisk,” “‘akevitt’” and ‘“gjetost.”” They 
sounded Norwegian, but what did they 
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mean? Pure evidence of a rampant spirit 
of Norsk nationalism, the archeologist 
said. 

Lutefisk «is lye-fish. In the old days, 
when fish were driven by the wild seas 
onto the Norwegian coast, the rugged na- 
tives were accustomed to let them dry a 
few weeks in the sun, scrape them off the 
rocks and barrel them with a few layers 
of lye as a tasty preservative. Come mid- 
winter, if enough bears did not stray 
within reach of the war-axes, the Norse- 
men would spear fish out of the lye barrel 
just as if they were food. The fact that 
the Brooklyn Norsk of today will eat such 
stuff, the archeologist said, was an omi- 
nous sign of the lengths to which patriot- 
ism would lead them. 


Song of Norway 


And had we noticed the prevalence of 
the double tone around New York? What 
was the double tone? Any philologist, 
said the archeologist, could tell us. When 
a Norwegian prepares to deliver a state- 
ment—for instance, ‘““My name is Olsen’”’ 
—he thinks to himself how musical hu- 
man speech can be. Do, re, mi, he remarks 
under his breath, and only then does he 
utter his statement. In consequence, the 
“my” starts on one pleasant note and 
after ascending the scale swoops down to 
“name” which, in turn, soars again to “is.” 
This word is delivered in a modest but 
clear high C, promising delightful news 
to come, which turns out to be “Olsen.” 

The double tone, our archeologist said, 
was now to be heard on all public convey- 
ances in Manhattan and Brooklyn. In 
fact, he added, the non-Norsk populace 
could only describe the situation by bor- 
rowing the name of the excellent steam- 
ship line that runs between New York 
and Oslo. The rush-hour subway service 
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from South Ferry to Brooklyn, he said, 
was now generally known as the “Nor- 
wegian-America Line.” 


Doyen of Diplomats 


But enough of these generalities, said 
the archeologist. Who is the doyen of all 
Washington diplomats today? Wilhelm 
Morgenstierne, Ambassador of the King 
of Norway. Who packs them in the Gar- 
den? Sonja Henie. What was the movie 
hit of last year? “I Remember Mama.” 
Musical hit of the previous year? “Song 
of Norway.” Who almost got to live in 
the mansion the GOP was planning to 
build for its Vice President? That Nor- 
wegian once removed, Governor Warren. 
They were infiltrating our high military 
command, the archeologist said—look at 
Lieut. Gen. Lauris Norstad. The General, 
our military expert objected, was born in 


Minnesota. A suburb of Qslo, the arche- 
ologist retorted. 


Exercising His Profession 


Did we understand that careful arche- 
ological research disclosed that a Norsk 
invasion of America was on? While the 
assembled experts conferred on a suitable 
reply, the foreman for the construction 
company that is remodeling this news- 
paper’s building appeared in the door 
and fixed a baleful glance upon our visitor. 

“So it’s an archeologist you are this 
time, Paddy?” he said. “Well, bring that 
pick along and do a little archeology in 
that wall where the air-conditioning con- 
duit is supposed to go through.” 

“An uncultivated, dreary monotone,” 
our visitor observed as he shouldered his 
pick. “‘How un-Norsk.” 


Visby 


By Harry BEHN 


So long as Jaroslav’s fine metal pressed 


The brighter gold of braids. . 


. Who knows the way 


These things are now remembered, how they dressed, 
Manchurian or Florentine some say. . . 

Whatever style the harbored galleon brought 

So long as each brocade were fine, the pearls 
Untarnished, and the gold supremely wrought, 

No queen was gay as these exquisite girls. 

Like tropic butterflies or angels they hovered 

At gentle benediction under the seven 


Flowers of seven churches. . 


. Ghostly peace 


The swallows weave now through those ivy covered 
Ruins, though loveliness rare save in heaven 
Still favors the proud sad Gothland princesses. 





Including the Scandinavian 


By ELizaspetuH KETCHAM 


HE PRIMARY contribution that 

I am able to make to any disserta- 

tion on the subject of Scandinavia 
is that of a fresh point of view. Outside of 
a couple of brief sojourns in the town of 
Lindsborg, Kansas, a Swedish community, 
a childhood familiarity with a few Norse 
myths, and the fairy tales of Andersen 
and Grimm; one memorable Kirsten Flag- 
stad concert, and eight evenings spent in 
listening with considerable pleasure to in- 
formal and informative lectures by Henry 
Goddard Leach, my point of view is so 
fresh as to be almost embryonic. 

It is said, however, that familiarity 
breeds contempt; therefore it may also be 
said, by inversion, that my enthusiasm for 
the Scandinavian nations is unbounded. 
The accomplishments of those four little 
countries, Denmark, Iceland, Norway, 
and Sweden, in adjusting themselves to 
their problems have been out of all pro- 
portion to their comparative size among 
the nations of the world. 

It seems to me, first of all, that some of 
the other countries could well take a leaf 
from the book of any state where “few 
have too much; fewer too little.” It is 
hard to believe that Denmark is really the 
Utopia she seems to be. There must be 
some flaws in the workings of her system; 
otherwise she could not exist here on this 
earth. But to the casual observer, these 
weaknesses, if they exist, are not appar- 
ent. She seems to have solved the differ- 
ences between the capitalistic viewpoint 
and a socialist system with a minimum of 
pain for all concerned. Although some 
great land-owning families still live in the 
elaborate style to which they long have 
been accustomed, they have been forced to 
become something more than wealthy par- 
asites, and must contribute to the welfare 
of their country. And the fine part about 


it is that everybody seems to be compara- 
tively happy about the whole thing,— 
which takes some doing these days. 

I suppose the basic reason for the 
North Countries’ comparative calm in a 
world where most of the other nations are 
full of unrest, is that the descendants of 
the Vikings have become essentially a 
reasonable people, not afraid of com- 
promise. Perhaps part of this unwilling- 
ness to beat their heads against a stone 
wall has been developed because of the 
rugged climate of the harsh northern land 
where the fate of the foolhardy one who 
sought to tame vengeful nature was a cold 
and unrewarding demise. They had to 
compromise with nature or be extermi- 
nated; the final decision was inevitable. 

As an example of intelligent compro- 
mise in another field, witness the neutral- 
ity of the Scandinavian countries in the 
major wars of history. In these instances 
it was compromise which enabled Scandi- 
navia to continue existence as a group of 
independent nations. 

Perhaps the climate and the geograph- 
ical location of the Scandinavian nations 
have had a still further beneficial effect 
upon their development. In A Study Of 
History, Professor Arnold J. Toynbee 
points out that the countries or civiliza- 
tions whose physical environment was 
most beneficent, and which might there- 
fore have been expected to progress far- 
thest and fastest, did not, as a usual thing, 
develop the most outstanding culture. In 
other words, Toynbee proves that “ease 
is inimical to civilization.”” Then he goes 
one step further, stating the thesis that, 
in the development of civilizations, “the 
greater the difficulty, the greater the stim- 
ulus.”” Witness then, as a case in point, 
the development of an advanced social 
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system in the rugged Scandinavian na- 
tions. ’ 

Toynbee cites the example of the Scan- 
dinavian nations in discussing another 
factor in the development of civilization: 
“Tf it is true, as our evidence suggests, 
that new ground provides a greater stim- 
ulus to activity than old ground, one would 
expect to find such stimulus specially 
marked in cases where the new ground is 
separated from the old by a sea voy- 
age... . The stimulating effect of a sea- 
crossing is perhaps the greatest of all in 
a transmarine migration occurring in the 


>? 


course of a Volkerwanderung. .. . 

A prime example of a society which 
benefited from this kind of break-up of 
the kin-group, as Toynbee calls it, is that 
of Iceland. “The finest flowering of an 
oversea Scandinavian polity,” Toynbee 


says, ‘was the republic of Iceland, found- 
ed on the apparently unpromising soil of 
an Arctic island, five hundred miles away 
from the nearest Scandinavian point 
d’appui in the Faroe Islands.” 

A facet of the Scandinavian character 
that has struck me is that the people in 
general and, perhaps the Danes in par- 
ticular, are devotees of a sort of laissez 
faire policy which has enabled them to 
maintain their equilibrium in a troubled 
world. The plays of Holberg, so popular 
in Denmark and Norway, seem to bear 
me out in this contention. Holberg’s satire 
is sharp, though sugar-coated with humor. 
However, he does not satirize basic mor- 
als, but rather the manners of his day. In 
other words, his purpose is not to reform 
his fellow countrymen, but merely to keep 
them from making fools of themselves. 
Here we have a fine example of the rea- 
sonable Dano-Norwegia. 

Now, with a rather abrupt transition, 
let us consider the third of the Scandi- 
navian countries, Sweden. I remember 
that Dr. Leach said in one of his lectures 
that style is the hallmark of the art and 
the social institutions of Sweden. Judging 
from the little contact I have had with 
Swedish people (largely Swedish-Amer- 
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icans) this statement does‘seem to be in- 
disputable. One of the most attractive 
glamor girls I have ever known is a first 
generation Swedish-American,—with coal- 
black hair, but the traditional blue eyes. 
I found her fascinating when I met her, 
and I know beyond a doubt that she must 
be a young woman of style,—or flair, or 
verve, or what you will,—as she has mar- 
ried my former fiancé! 

Swedish style is demonstrated in a 
more material sense by the country’s ex- 
quisite glassware and modern furniture. 
And certainly Swedish hospitality has a 
style of its own, and could easily become 
a byword in the United States if the 
cordiality and the bountiful feasts I was 
offered in the community of Lindsborg, 
Kansas, are typical. 

While I was in the Navy, I was sta- 
tioned about sixty miles from Lindsborg, 
which is the home of Bethany College. 
The college and the town cooperate at 
Easter time to give an annual perform- 
ance of the Messiah. A WAVE friend and 
I went up to Lindsborg on Palm Sunday 
to hear the oratorio. We arrived several 
hours before the performance started, and 
spent part of the intervening time at 
church. After the service, a charming 
woman came up and invited us to her 
house for dinner. We were delighted to 
accept, and such a feast I have never seen 
before nor since. Her family and several 
guests besides ourselves sat down to a 
table laden with an amazing variety and 
a tremendous quantity of food. 

After the meal, we all went to the audi- 
torium for the music, most of the people 
participating in the performance. After 
the concert, we returned to the same hos- 
pitable home for “coffee.” Now coffee is 
a worthy beverage in itself, but in Linds- 
borg the term evidently means another 
lavish feast. Again we were served the 
most delightful delicacies—Swedish pas- 
tries and candies along with delicious and 
substantial sandwiches and salads. And 
all this shared with two perfect strangers 
who were welcomed like old friends. 















One other instance of Swedish kindness 
to a stranger: We had enjoyed Lindsborg 
so much during our visit that we decided 
to go back for a weekend when there was 
no drawing card like the Messiah to fill 
the town with visitors. Lindsborg is the 
home of Birger Sandzen, the artist. We 
were fortunate enough to meet him, and 
his wife showed us many of his paintings, 
his studio, and a fountain, the gift of the 
Swedish sculptor, Carl Milles. Birger 
Sandzen is undoubtedly the most widely 
known of Lindsborg’s artists, but we were 
impressed by the number of ordinary citi- 
zens who had their own means of artistic 
expression. In the windows of the tailor 
shops and the department stores there 
were wood carvings and paintings done by 
the owners and their friends. At the hotel 
we were told that musical evenings where 
home orchestras played for their own 
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amusement were commonplace. If such 
simple means of entertainment were more 
widespread in America, perhaps we non- 
Scandinavians would profit. 

So much for the hospitality of the 
Swedish people, as far as I can vouch for 
it first hand. Unfortunately, I have had 
no similar contact with Norwegians, and 
my knowledge of their people is limited. 
Therefore, I am afraid that the Nor- 
wegians have been neglected in this com- 
mentary on the Scandinavians. However, 
the modern sagas of the Norwegian under- 
ground, the sabotage with which they 
harassed their German conquerors, and 
the bravery with which the young men of 
Norway made their escape to join the 
armies of their allies in the recent war, 
all are sure proof that the blood of the 
Vikings still flows in the veins of their 
descendants. 


Scandinavian Civilization at the University of Kansas City. Her home is 
in Carthage, Missouri. 
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Enchanted Valley 


By Laura BENEt 


A cup distilling sunshine and as clear 


As a lucky piece of gold the valley lay. 

Indians came softfootedly to peer, 

Big-eyed and longing not to go away. 

Forest and sky were charmed. One fallen tear 

Of a mountain lake lay waiting, shyly proud. 
They dared not raise their arrows when a deer 
Stepped ghostlike from the twilight’s gentle shroud. 
Then with strange looks they lifted pelts and fled. 
This valley could not be their resting place, 

Being reserved for those long ages dead, 

Peopled by spirits of an alien race. 

Should redmen linger they would end as bees, 


Be evilly enchanted into trees. 
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FICTION 


Bjarnhof, Karl. / hvert fald solskin. Gyl- 
dendal. 148 pp. $4.20. 

Subtie, and excellently told short stories 
typical of the author’s deep human under- 
standing. Remarkable is the story about a 
young man with infantile paralysis realizing 
his lack of libido when faced with an erotical 
situation. But the collection also includes a 
malicious description of a funeral told from 
the viewpoint of the undertakers. A few 
stories have modern politics as the motive. 


Ditlevsen, Tove. Dommeren. Athenaeum. 
175 pp. $2.00. 

Although these short stories may not come 
up to the standard of her earlier books the 
author, on the other hand, touches a new and 
satirical note, for instance in the story that 
has lent its title to the collection. The writer 
is at her best as an expert interpreter of the 
mysterious depths of the female mind, espe- 
cially so in the story “Guldregn,” and in the 
pearl of the collection: “En Aeggesnaps.” 


Dons, Aage. Frosten paa Ruderne. Nyt 
nordisk Forlag. 279 pp. $3.15. 

The title tells something about cynical peo- 
ple. The setting is refugee circles in Stock- 
holm where a divorced German woman and 
her young son find a husband and father in 
the person of a Danish writer. Technique and 
psychology are expert and the conclusion in 
which the author tries to find a positive solu- 


tion of the problems is formed with great 
power. 


Freuchen, Peter. Larions Lov. Roman fra 
Alaska. Westermann. 330 pp. $3.00. 

This novel may remind the reader of J. F. 
Cooper’s stories although it seems to have a 
far more genuine touch because the author, 
from his personal experience, is able to ex- 
press the feelings and reflexions of primitive 
people. The meeting between the Indian and 
the Russian is masterly rendered. Many of 


Larion’s remarks reveal a superior philosophy 
of life. 


Gelsted, Otto. Std op og taend lys! Athe- 
naeum. 215 pp. $2.50. 

A good selection of Gelsted’s lyrics, intelli- 
gent ard clarified, but rarely sounding the 
deep note reverberating the mind. Yet he is 
one of the most remarkable of Danish poets, 


presenting his extremely radical ideas in an 
almost classical form. 


Kirk, Hans. Slaven. Gyldendal. 174 pp. 
$2.20. 

There is a pronounced revolutionary, almost 
anarchistic, tendency in this apparently his- 
toric novel about the voyage of the “San Sal- 
vatore” carrying gold from South America to 
Spain. The rather solid symbolism is expressed 
by letting the individualist among the crew 
scuttle the ship during the voyage, sending 
the little community on board down with the 
gold cargo. There are genuine types and in- 
telligent thoughts in the book but the his- 
torical camouflage does not quite bring out 
the basic idea: “One fights fire with fire.” 


Lyngby-Jepsen, Hans. Stenen i strgmmen. 
Aschehoug. 420 pp. $3.65. 

This novel has brought its author general 
recognition. It deals with the youth of the 
Thirties awakened to the responsibilities of 
his manhood by the fight for freedom during 
the German occupation. There are weak points 
but on the whole the author has accomplished 
this difficult task and the book deserves at- 
tention. 


Wulff, Hilmar. Livets bréd. Gyldendal. 
162 pp. $1.95. 

A sequel to “Vejen til Livet” (1947) but 
not quite reaching the literary standard of the 
latter. The unraveling of social and religious 
problems overshadows to some extent the 
character description, in one particular situ- 
ation entailing a rather vehement attack on 
the Catholic Church. 


Wulff, Johannes. Den anden ungdom. Gy}- 
dendal. 203 pp. $2.95. 

The author masters with great artistry his 
particular theme: the novel about a dreamer, 
in this case a high school teacher, who on a 
holiday wants to get away from the monotony 
by seeking contact with new people. After the 
24 hours he ends up in a lunatic asylum. In 
this play with phantastic ideas the author re- 
veals great sense of humor and experience of 
life, adding charm to the narrative. 


REPRINTS 


Jensen, Johannes V. Digte. Ny samlet & 
rev. udg, Gyldendal. $3.75. 


Michaelis, Karin. Vidunderlige verden. Ny 
aendret udg. Gyldendal. Vol. I. $3.90. 


Nathansen, Henri. 4f Hugo Davids liv. 
Gyldendal. 2 vols. $5.00. 


Pontoppidan, Henrik. Det 
land. Gyldendal. $3.15. 

All these books are classics in modern Dan- 
ish literature in well-printed new editions. 


forjaettede 








GENERAL 


Auring, Gustav, and Lomholt-Thomsen, 
Johs. (eas.) Problemer i dansk Politik 1901- 
46. Schultz. 235 pp. ill. (Vi og vor Fortid, 
14-15) $1.70: 

Brief and concise account of major prob- 
lems in Danish politics 1901-46, by a joint 
staff of young historians. Relations between 
labor and management, between government 
and private industry, national defense, etc. 
are among the problems discussed. Bibliog- 
raphy with each chapter. Well suited for 
study courses in Scandinavian political history. 


Bendix, Grete. Lykkelige Barndom. Gyl- 
dendal. 161 pp. $2.20. 

The writer, an actress by profession, de- 
picts a girl’s childhood, her earliest years in 
Southern Germany, later as a foster child in 
Denmark, switching back to the former milieu 
in the final chapters. The picture is presented 
with great artistry and subtleness. The auto- 
biographical tendency is revealed by the pene- 
trative understanding of the reactions of the 
child and the adolescent to her surroundings. 
The illusion is maintained throughout even 
until the last page. 


Bogen om Christmas Mgller. Westermann. 
330 pp. $4.90. 

Friends of the late conservative politician, 
Christmas Mller, whose political career per- 
haps reached its culmination with his work in 
England during the Second World War, de- 
scribe his achievements in Danish domestic 
politics, his fight against Nazism and for the 
Danish cause broadcasting over the B.B.C., 
and his last hard struggle in the postwar Sles- 
vig problem in which he had the courage of 
his convictions which resulted in a break with 
his old party a few days before his death. 
Also the respectful opinions of his opponents 
are included in the book. 


Bogen om H. P. Hanssen. Westermann. 
264 pp. ill. $4.25. 

Many-sided portrait of the swerveless South 
Jutland leader, giving some very personal 
traits from his private life and in his relations 
to friends. A chapter by Professor Aage Friis 
is of considerable historic interest. 


Bokkenheuser, Chr., & Hatting, Jérgen. 
Det begyndte i 48 -. Aarene, da Friheden 
fodtes. Nyt nordisk Forlag. 296 pp. ill. $4.65. 

Popular account of the liberty movement in 
Denmark preceding the Slesvig war in 1848- 
1850 in which a number of Swedes and Nor- 
wegians volunteered. The military events are 
related parallel with the epoch-making politi- 
cal development culminating in the signing of 
the new constitution in 1849. The text is sup- 
ported by excellent illustrations. 


Borchsenius, Poul (ed.). Min far. Danske 
maend og kvinder fortaeller om deres far. 
Haase. 335 pp. ill. $3.20. 

38 contributors are here presenting narra- 
tives of typical Danish homes, many of them 
including strongly personal features. 
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Gedde, Knud (ed.). Sddan er Danmark. 
Billedredaktion: C. F, S. Trock. Gjellerup. 
272 pp. profusely ill. $6.00. 

A pictorial work, with excellent commen- 
taries, giving a popular description of Danish 
economic, social and cultural life today. Con- 
tains valuable information for visitors. Avail- 
able also with English text with the title “This 
is Denmark.” $6.00 paperbound, $6.75 boards. 


Grundtvigs Erindringer og Erindringer 
om Grundtvig. Gyldendal. 303 pp. $4.15. 

From a Danish viewpoint it may be doubted 
whether Grundtvig, the person, may be en- 
titled to great interest abroad. His impor- 
tance in Danish life is so great, however, that 
a portrait of the man behind the work cannot 
fail to prove of interest, perhaps more so 
through the reminiscences about him by 
others than by the carefully compiled excerpts 
of autobiographical parts of his works. 


Hansen, Martin A. Tanker i en skorsten. 
Gyldendal. 144 pp. $2.45. 

Essays by a modern Danish novelist, no 
doubt one of the best of young writers. The 
best of these essays are those dealing with old 
Danish peasant culture which is treated with 
charm and great skill, espeeially in the essay 
“Qksen,” an interesting criticism of Danish 
folkloristic research. It should be noted that 
the author’s style is more easily read than that 
of his recent books. 


Johansen, R. Broby. Gennem det gamle 
Kgbenhavn. En anvisning til Vandringer i 
Byen. Gyldendal. 208 pp. ill. $2.00. 

The author has a habit of shocking book- 
lovers by presenting his expertly written books 
in an unusual get-up. This book is printed on 
newsprint, but layout typography and illus- 
trations have greatly contributed to the mak- 
ing of a brisk and inciting guide for visitors 
to Copenhagen. Without by-passing notable 
old buildings the author points out the false 
in recent city features and also pays tribute 
to the best in modern developments. 


Jérgensen, Harald (ed.). K¢benhavn fra 
boplads til storby. Hirschprung. 2 vols. ill. 
$13.00. 

The history of Copenhagen from its founda- 
tion up to 1945, by a staff of young historians. 
The work is easily read and the authors de- 
scribe not only the history, in the strict sense 
of the word, but also touch upon the cultural 
and intellectual life of the city, its amuse- 
ments etc. Profusely illustrated, indexed and 
with bibliography. 


Kirkegaard, Preben. Folkebibliotekerne i 
Danmark. Det danske Selskab. 148 pp. $1.50. 

Account of the principles and organization 
of Danish public libraries. Especially designed 
as information for foreigners. The treatment 
of the subject is so elaborate and thorough 
that the book may justly be called a “text- 
book of library science.” An English edition 
is under preparation. 
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Linvald, Steffen, & others. Danmarks 
hovedstad fra landsby til storby. Schultz. 325 
pp. ill. $19.50. 

An atlas of maps and views of the Danish 
capital in which the main idea has been to 
compare old city plans with those of the city 
as it appears today. The material is chrono- 
logically arranged and many of the pictures 
are reproduced here for the first time. Im- 
portant supplement to the entire topograph- 
ical literature of Copenhagen. 


Lorenzen, Vilh. De gamle danske Dom- 
kirker. Hagerup. 367 pp. ill. $12.00. 

The leading expert on Danish church archi- 
tecture is the author of this sumptuous but 
popularly written work on the oldest Danish 
cathedrals to which, architecturally, are count- 
ed also the Slesvig cathedral and the cathe- 
drals at Lund and Dalby. Excellent illustra- 
tions. ° 


Stavnstrup, P. D. G. Monrad. Berlingske 
Forlag. 403 pp. ill. $4.50. 

The politician, pastor D. G. Monrad, co- 
drafter of the Danish constitution, is one of 
the most remarkable figures in Danish poli- 
tics and intellectual life. The author paints a 
clear portrait of his personality, based on the 
study of original documents. 


Teatret pa Kongens Nytorv 1748-1948. 
Berlingske Forlag. 338 pp. ill. $8.00. 

Highlights in the 200-years history of the 
National Stage, given by a number of special- 
ists in the history of Danish theater. Single 
events are recorded and referred to in the 
copious indexes so that this book may be con- 
sidered the modern successor to P. Hansen’s 
work on the National Theater which appeared 
at the end of the 19th century. 


NORWAY 


American prices furnished by Thyra Fjel- 
langer’s Book Store, 5921 8th Avenue, Brook- 
lyn 20, N.Y. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND 
ETHNOGRAPHY 


Gjessing, Gutorm. Mennesket er ett. Kul- 
turforskning og kulturkrise. Aschehoug. 116 
pp. $1.95. 

An important contribution to the science of 
human culture; the author maintains that al- 
though the symbols of culture may vary, man 
and his nature have been and always will be 
the same. 


Falkenberg, J. Et steinalderfolk i var tid. 
Australias infédte. Norli. Ill. 200 pp. $3.60. 
A popularly written presentation of primi- 
tive life. 
ART 


Durban, A. Malerskikkelser fra 1800-1880. 
F. Brun. Il. 144 pp. $3.15. 

Biographies of I. C. Dahl, Tidemand, Gude, 
Hertervig and others. 


Paul Gauguin. Med forord av Pola Gau- 
guin. Aschehoug. Ill. 96 pp. $17.00. 

A de luxe edition with reproductions of 
most of Gauguin’s paintings. 

Refsum, Tor. Gudbrandsdalen og malerne. 
Cappelen. Ill. 159 pp. $7.25. 

More than one hundred reproductions in 
color and black and white of paintings from 
this picturesque Norwegian valley. 


EDUCATION 


A Record of the Hundorp Conference for 
British and Norwegian Teachers, August 
1946. Gyldendal. 146 pp. $2.45. 

Ribsskog, B. Gjensittere i folkeskolen. 
Utg. av Komiteen for pedagogisk forskning. 
Gyldendal. 202 pp. $3.35. 


FICTION 


Aanrud, Hans. Samlede verker. I-III. Gyl- 
dendal. $10.30. 

The collected works of this popular author. 

Bojer, Johan. Skyld. Gyldendal. 278 pp- 
$4.30. 

The action of this novel, which takes place 
in Trgéndelag, centers around a murder and 
the feelings of guilt and responsibility of the 
leading characters. 

Borgen, Johan. Hvetebrédsdager. Gylden- 
dal. 244 pp. $3.60. 

A collection of short stories, 

Fasting, Kaare. Brytningsdr. Gyldendal. 
322 pp. $3.80. 

A novel dealing with the growing industrial- 
ization of a coastal town at the beginning of 
this century. 

Larsen, Gunnar. Sneen som falt i fijor. 
Gyldendal. 224 pp. $3.65. 

A love story with the last war as a back- 
ground. 

Moen, Arve. Déden er et kjaertegn. Tanum. 
167 pp. $2.65. 

A tragic story of human incompatibility. 

Omre, Arthur. Stort sett pent ver. Gylden- 
dal. 349 pp. $4.85. 

A collection of short stories. 

Rongen, Bj¢grn. Fager er lien. Gyldendal. 
216 po. $3.60. 

A love story, which also pays tribute to 
peace and the simple life. 

Vesaas, Tarjei. Tarnet. Gyldendal. 289 pp. 
$3.75. 

A novel which denicts the uneasiness of our 
times, and the faith which is necessary to 
build for the future. 


POETRY 


Hofmo, Gunvor. Fra en annen virkelighet. 
Gyldendal. $2.35. 

Kristiansen, Hans, Lilje i blekkhus. Cap- 
pelen. 69 pp. $1.60. 


Skard, Sigmund. Sola gar mot vest. Gyl- 
dendal. 113 pp. $2.55. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND LOCAL HISTORY 
Heyerdahl, Thor. Kon-Tiki ekspedisjonen. 
Gyldendal. Ill. 220 pp. $4.65. 

The fantastic voyage of the six dare-devils 
who crossed the Pacific on a raft. 

Ingstad, Helge. Landet med de kalde kys- 
ter. Gyldendal. Ill. 422 pp. $7.80. 

History and description of Svalbard or 
Spitzbergen; the life of the hunters; and the 
experiences of the author when he was gover- 
nor of the islands. 


Sletten, Vegard. Rogaland rundt. Staben- 
feldt. Ill. 351 pp. $3.25. 

The past, present and future of the province 
of Rogaland, with text and 200 photographs. 

Sund, T. & A. S¢mme. Norway in Maps. 
I-11, Skrifter fra Norges Handelshgyskole. 
96 + 52 pp. $2.15. 


Steen, Sverre. Kristiansands historie. Bd. 
2: I fredens drhundre 1814-1914. Grgéndahl. 


Ill. 604 pp. $10.00. 


Thorson, Odd. Alesund 1848-1948. Bd. 1. 
Pkonomisk og kommunal historie. Alb. Gjortz, 
Alesund. Ill. 457 pp. $6.40. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND 
MEMOIRS 


Berulfsen, Bjarne. Kulturtradisjon fra en 
storhetstid. En kulturhistorisk studie pd 
grunnlag av den private brevlitteratur i férste 
halvdel av det 14. hundredr. Gyldendal. 378 pp. 
$6.40. 

As doctoral thesis. 


Blehr, S. Mot frigjgrelsen. Utdrag av 
statsminister Otto Blehrs politiske korrespon- 
danse 1891-1903, 1-2. 273 + 377 pp. $9.25. 

Brochmann, Diderik. Streiflys over sj¢- 
fronten. Aschehoug. 287 pp. $5.15. 

The story of the Norwegian merchant ma- 
rine during the last war. 


Egge, Peter. Minner fra barndom og ung- 
dom. Gyldendal. $4.50. 

Reminiscences of the author’s childhood and 
youth. 


Gjerléw, Olaf. Stattholder Severin Loéven- 
skiold. Aschehoug. Ill. $4.85. 

The life of Lévenskiold, one of the central 
figures in Norwegian history during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. 

Hambro, C, J. Far og sénn. Barndomserin- 
dringer. Gyldendal. 287 pp. $5.25. 

The Norwegian statesman’s childhood and 
youth in Bergen, which formed the background 
to his later political career. ; 


Ibsen, Bergliot. De tre. Erindringer om 
Henrik Ibsen, Suzannah Ibsen, Sigurd Ibsen. 
Gyldendal. Ill. 255 pp. $4.80. 

The daughter of Bjgrnson gives revealing 
glimpses of the life of the Ibsen family. 

Joys, Charles. Biskop og konge. Bispevalg 
i Norge 1000-1355, Aschehoug. 290 pp. $3.75. 

A survey of the conflict between the ecclesi- 
astical and secular powers in mediaeval 
Norway. 





Kompani Linge. 1-2. Gyldendal. Ill. 330 + 
374 pp. $19.75. ; 
Lunden, Mimi Sverdrup. De frigjorte hen- 
der. Tanum., III. $4.50. 

The role of women in work and industry in 
nineteenth century Norway. 

do.: Den lange arbeidsdagen. Tanum. $4.00. 

A sequel to De frigjorte hender, bringing 
the story. down to the last war. 

Sandvik, O. M. Agathe og O. A. Grgndahl. 
Et minneskrift. Grgéndahl. 165 pp. $6.65. 


LAW 


Castberg, Frede. Folkerett. Studentkon- 
toret. 242 pp. $4.20. 

Gulbrandsen, E. & J. Hoffman. Norsk 
juridisk ordbok. Tanum. 248 pp. $3.45. 

Knoph, Ragnar. Rettslige standarder. 
Grgndahl. 296 pp. $5.00. 

Lindebraekke, Sjur. Eiendomsrett og 
konkursbeslag. F. Beyer. 288 pp. $3.70. 

Sterri, M. Bondens rett til jorda. Odels- og 
dsetesrettslige problemer. Steensballe. 164 pp. 
$2.85. 

Norges Lover 1682-1946. Utg. av Det Juri- 
diske Fakultet (ved Universitetet i Oslo). 
2484 pp. Order from Oslo University. 


LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


Groth, Helge. Hovedlinjer i mellomkrigs- 
tidens norske litteratur. Grieg. 300 pp. $3.00. 

A survey of the literature of Norway be- 
tween the two World Wars. 

Hoel, Sigurd. Tanker fra mange tider. 
Gyldendal. 240 pp. $3.75. 

A collection of essays on a variety of topics. 

Var tids kunst og diktning i Skandinavia 
I-III, 1. Norge. II. Danmark. III. Sverige. 
Red. for Norge, Haakon Shetelig. Tanum. IIl. 
$19.00. 

The main currents in Scandinavian art and 
literature in our own times. Parallel editions 
are published in Denmark and Sweden. 


MEDICINE 
Var Helse. Bd. I. Populert norsk helseverk. 
Nasjonalforlaget. Ill. 454 pp. $8.90. 
Norsk helseverk. Mortensen. 735 pp. 


Schigtz, C. Larebok i hygiene. Fabritius. 
642 pp. $11.70. 


PHILOLOGY 

Gleditsch, Th. Engelsk-norsk ordbok. Sec- 
ond edition. Aschehoug. 855 pp. $7.80. 

Sommerfelt, Alf. Spraket og menneskene. 
Cappelen. Ill. 144 pp. $2.50. 

What we know about human language and 
some of the problems which are still unsolved. 
With diagrams, maps, and illustrations. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 
Nordisk psykologmgte i Oslo 1947. For- 
handlinger. Gyldendal. 164 pp. $2.35. 
Valen-Sendstad, Olav. Virkelighet og vir- 
kelighets-forstdelse. Fors¢k til en systematisk 
metafysikk-kritikk. Lunde & Co, 384 pp. $7.35. 
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PLAYS 


Krog, Helge. Skuespill. I-III. 1: Det store 
Vi. Jarlshus. Pd solsiden. Bldpapiret. II: Kon- 
kylien. Underveis. Treklang. Opbrudd. IIT: 
Kom inn! Levende og dgde. Kjerlighetens 
farse (med Olaf Bull). Don Juan (med Sigurd 
Hoel). Aschehoug. $13.00. 


RELIGION 

Birkeli, Emil. Religionshistorie. Tanum. 
286 pp. $4.65. 

Gulbrandsen, Birger. Nattverden i norsk 
kirkeliv. Bibliotheca Norvegiae sacrae, 17. 
Dybwad. 434 pp. $5.35. 

Hygen, Johan H. Moralen og Guds rike. 
Teologiske problemer i den kristelige etikk. 


Land og kirke. 294 pp. $3.50. 


Reichelt, K. L. Fromhetstyper og hellig- 
dommer i Mstasia. En religionshistorisk under- 
spkelse. I/II. Dreyer. 205 + 308 pp. $3.50 and 
$3.85. 


Welle, Ivar. Norges kirkehistorie. Kirkens 
historie, Bd. 3. Lutherstiftelsen. 393 pp. $6.75. 


TECHNOLOGY 


Ansteinsson, J. Engelsk-norsk teknisk ord- 
bok. Brun. 362 pp. $5.85. 

Norsk Tekstil I. Tanum. 587 pp. $15.00. 

Sandvig, Anders. Vdr gamle bondebebygg- 
else. Hva Maihaugen forteller. Med tegninger 
og oppmdlinger. Noregs Boklag. 64 pp. $2.00. 


SWEDEN 


American prices furnished by Bonniers, 605 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


FICTION 


Arner, Sivar. Egil. Bonniers. 235 pp. $2.65. 
cloth $3.60. 

This novel tells of a day in the life of a 
young teacher. He is divorced and expects a 
visit from his former wife with whom he is still 
in love. The story of his life and his marriage 
is told with fine psychology. 


Aronson, Stina. Sdng till polstjdrnan. 
Norstedt. 183 pp. $2.55. cloth $3.45. 

A collection of short stories with the far 
north of Sweden for their setting. The author 
writes about the uncommunicative and re- 
served men and women who live in desolate 
parts of the country. She sees her characters 
from within and succeeds in finding something 
great and valuable even in the lives of small 
and unimportant people. 


Hedberg, Olle. Dan fére dan. Norstedt. 
400 pp. $3.60. cloth $4.80. 

A novel about an attractive young girl and 
her acquaintance with some young men who 
fall in love with her. The author leaves her on 
the eve of her attaining full realization of 
what love is. The social setting of the story is 
the upper middle class and it is drawn with 
the author’s usual wit and irony. 


Martinson, Harry. Vdgen till Klockrike. 
Bonniers. 163 pp. $3.70. cloth $4.90. 

Bolle, the artisan who protests against the 
industrialization of his trade, becomes a bum. 
His wanderings through Sweden are told in 
episodes where the author’s creative power, his 
fine sense of the beauty of nature, his tales of 
unusual human fates, and his keen criticism of 
society’s dark sides, contribute to make this 
book a “must” for all public libraries. The 
author has recently been elected one of the 
eighteen of Royal Swedish Academy—a fine 
tribute to this original and _ warm-hearted 
artist. 


Salje, Sven Edvin. Vingslag i natten. Lant- 
bruksférbundet. 435 pp. $2.65. cloth $3.30. 

This novel with Scanian setting tells the 
story of a poor boy, his growth to manhood, 
and his marriage to the pastor’s daughter. 
Without being of exceptional quality the book 
gives good entertainment. Salje has become 
very popular, especially among rural readers, 
because of his true and simple narrative talent. 


GENERAL 


Andersson, Nils (editor). Dagspressen i 
Sverige. Kooperativa férbundet. 176 pp. cloth 
$5.40. 

A useful handbook of 253 daily newspapers 
in Sweden giving the most important informa- 
tion about each paper: first date of issue, 
names of editors and staff, political party, 
number of copies, and general characteriza- 
tion. The price is comparatively high. 

Arvidson, Stellan. Skolreformen. Gleerup. 
112 pp. $.90. 

A short summary of the plans for a reor- 
ganized school system in Sweden presented by 
the 1946 parliamentary committee. The re- 
form, which cannot be carried into effect for 
a long time, is one of the main topics of 
current debate in Sweden. 


Bernadotte, Folke. I stéllet for vapen. 
Norstedt. 281 pp. $3.00. cloth $4.05. 

The book is a plea for peace and interna- 
tional understanding—ideals for which the 
author gave his life. Has also been published 
in English. 

Blanck, Anton. Carl Michael Bellman. Na- 
tur och kultur. 95 pp. $1.05. 

This fine little essay on Bellman, Sweden’s 
beloved eighteenth century poet, presents its 
subject in a masterly manner and with artistic 
style. The book belongs to a series on Swedish 
authors which has included Verner von Hei- 
denstam (1859-1940), Oscar Levertin (1862- 
1906), Bengt Lidner (1757-1793), Anna Maria 
Lenngren (1754-1817), and Georg Stiernhielm 
(1590-1672). 


Book, Fredrik. Livet pd landet. Bonniers. 
188 pp. $2.15. 

The author is a professor of literature who 
has for many years been interested also in eco- 
nomic and agrarian problems. The present vol- 
ume is a survey of modern agriculture in 
Sweden and should be of special interest to 
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those Swedish Americans who want to find 
out how rural Sweden has changed in the last 
40 years. 


Davidsson, Ake. Bibliografi dver svensk 
musiklitteratur. 1800-1945. Author, Uppsala. 
215 pp. $3.60. 

Bibliography of Swedish literature on music. 
Covers a rich material and is likely to become 
the standard work in its field. 


De Wahl, Anders. Mormor och morfar. 
Minnen fran pojkdren. Bonniers. 135 pp. $2.55. 
cloth $3.75. 

Autobiographical recollections by Anders 
De Wahl (born in 1869), one of Sweden’s best 
known stage actors. Gives a charming picture 
of his maternal grandparents and their con- 
temporaries. 


Eklund, Torsten. T jdnstekvinnans son. En 
psykologisk strindbergsstudie. Bonniers. 454 
pp. $5.40. 

A study of Strindberg’s character to a cer- 
tain extent based on psychological theories put 
forward by Alfred Adler, the Austrian doctor. 
Takes up the problem of Strindberg’s inferior- 
ity complex and the part it played in his writ- 
ing. The book is a scholarly work and as such 
it requires some effort on the part of the 
reader, but it contains so many interesting and 
capitivating ideas that it will be invaluable to 
all who want to achieve a better understanding 
of Strindberg. 


Hald, Arthur (editor), Simon Gate (och) 
Edward Hald. En skildring av médnniskorna 
och konstndrerna, red. av Arthur Hald. Deras 
Konstnarliga girning belyst av Erik Wetter- 
gren. Utg. av Svenska sléjdféreningen. Nor- 
stedt. 175 pp. $14.40. 

Swedish glass is justly appreciated, and 
much of its renown dates from the fruitful 
work started in 1917 by Edward Hald and 
Simon Gate, the two foremost artists of the 
Orrefors factory. 


Lamm, Martin. Det moderna dramat. Bon- 
niers. 362 pp. $5.55. cloth $6.75. 

A survey of modern drama during the last 
one hundred years. It is a scholarly work that 
should find interested readers also in literary 
circles in the U.S.A. 


Linde, Ebbe. Géteborg. Wahlstrém och 
Widstrand. 159 pp. $2.85. cloth $3.60. 

Illustrated with reproductions of etchings 
by Folke Persson, a Gothenburg artist, this 
chronicle presents Sweden’s second city in an 
interesting and attractive manner. 


Munthe, Gustaf, & Karl Werner Gullers. 
Sverige fran luften. Kooperative férbundet. 
88 pp. $3.60. cloth $4.50. 

Aerial photographs of Sweden taken by Mr. 
Gullers, the skilled photographer, and intro- 
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duced by Mr. Munthe. The book has also been 
published in English. 


Niasstrém, Gustaf. Forna dagars Sverige. 
Vol. 2. Bonniers. 360 pp. $13.50. cloth $16.05. 

This second volume about the history of the 
culture of Sweden (Vol. 1, see Review, Au- 
tumn Number, 1944) treats the period of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The au- 
thor has a real love of his subject and knows 
how to make his readers share it. The book is 
illustrated with excellent photographs, taken 
by Mr. Ivar Andersson. 

Samkatalog fir stérre folkbibliotek. Sveriges 
allminna biblioteksférening. 143 pp. $.30. 

A standard catalog for public libraries com- 
prising some 3,000 titles, both fiction and non- 
fiction. The catalog is edited by the Swedish 
Library Association. 


Selander, Sten. Lappland. Wahlstrém och 
Widstrand. 159 pp. $2.65. cloth $4.15. 

Since his early youth the author has studied 
the province of Lappland in the far north of 
Sweden. He knows intimately its flora and 
fauna, its inhabitants, and the country itself, 
and he writes about it in fine prose. 

Sveriges historia genom tiderna. Utg. av 
Harry Maiander. Vol. 1-5. Saxon och Lind- 
strom. (Seelig.) 1947-48. cloth $6.30 per vol- 
ume. 

This new history of Sweden strikes a me- 
dium between Ingvar Andersson’s “Sveriges 
historia” in one volume. “Sveriges historia till 
vara dagar” ed. by E. Hildebrand in 15 vol- 
umes, and “Svenska folket genom tiderna,” 
ed. by E. Wrangel (see Review, Autumn 1939) 
in 13 volumes. This work is written by a num- 
ber of young historians and includes the re- 
sults of modern research. It is well illustrated; 
print, paper, and binding are good. 


Tigerstedt, Eugene Napoleon. Svensk lit- 
teraturhistoria. Natur och kultur. 583 pp. 


. $6.60. cloth $8.40. calfskin $10.50. 


The author, who is a Swedish Finn, has suc- 
ceeded in his difficult task of writing a fairly 
comprehensive one-volume history of Swedish 
literature. It is a useful book, reliable, well 
written, and well illustrated. It also contains 
a good bibliography. 


Wilhelm, (Svensk Prins). Réda jordens 
svenskar. Norstedt. 278 pp. $4.45. cloth $5.70. 

Prince William has told the story of a group 
of Swedish emigrants who during the years 
around 1900 left Sweden for Brazil. There 
they had a rather miserable time and many 
died. Those who survived moved at the begin- 
ning of World War I to Argentina. The tale 
about the hard conditions of pioneer life in an 
exotic foreign country is likely to interest 
Swedish-American readers. 


The book list for Denmark was compiled by Mogens Iversen, Librarian at the State 
Inspectorate for Public Libraries in Copenhagen, for Norway by Erling Grénland of 
the Oslo University Library, for Sweden by Kerstin Munck of the Stockholm Library. 





THE QUARTERS HISTORY 


SHAKESPEARE’S passage 
about there being some- 
thing rotten in the state 
of Denmark, histrion- 
ically quoted by the 
American “Hamlet,” 
Robert Breen, at the 
guest performance of 
DERMARK the State Theatre of 
Virginia at Kronborg 
Castle this summer, should not be taken 
too literally. At any rate, that criticism 
did not apply to Danish affairs during 
the second quarter of 1949. On the con- 
trary, there appeared to be quite some 
grounds for optimism in the big as well as 
the little events of the spring months. 

Optimism began when a more definite 
line emerged in foreign policy with the 
signing of the North Atlantic Treaty. 
Denmark had endeavored to support plans 
for Scandinavian cooperation on the ques- 
tion of defense. However, when it became 
evident that these plans could not be re- 
alized because neither Norway nor the 
United States were sufficiently interested, 
Denmark adopted what would seem to be 
the next best alternative, and Foreign 
Minister Gustav Rasmussen flew to Wash- 
ington and affixed his signature to the 
Pact. 

This event happened to coincide almost 
to a day with the first anniversary of the 
Marshall Plan, which also was well worth 
celebrating, inasmuch as this stupendous 
relief action has already borne golden 
fruit, and not least in the case of Den- 
mark. America officially has acknowledged 
the competent manner in which Denmark 
has administered the ECA aid made avail- 
able to her, and within Denmark progress 
is being registered in the economic field. 
It is true that a Dane’s monthly ration of 
butter is still only half a pound, but ex- 
ports are satisfactory and optimism has 
found a chair to sit in. 


HowEVER, TAXES ARE HIGH, as they are 
in every country, and it was typical of the 
times that a public-spirited businessman 
recently inserted large advertisements in 
the papers urging people to start a cigar- 
ette-buying strike, because the excise on 
cigarettes is such that if a person smokes 
one packet of twenty cigarettes a day, in 
a year’s time he will have paid 700 crowns, 
or $140 to the government in extra tax 
money. It was, however, equally typical— 
of human nature—that only very few per- 
sons seemed inclined to join the pro- 
posed strike! 


THERE WAS A GOoD DEAL of gossip back 
and forth as to who would be the new 
United States Ambassador to Denmark. 
For a time developments pointed to Presi- 
dent Truman intending to appoint the 
well-known Washington hostess Perle 
Mesta, but she was sent to another small 
nation, Luxembourg. In New York Dan- 
ish Ambassador Henrik Kauffmann paid 
public tribute to retiring American Am- 
bassador Josiah Maruel, Jr. 


Locatiy, the greatest event of the 
quarter was the celebration, on June 5, 
of the centenary of the Danish Constitu- 
tion, with flags flying and a great many 
speeches. The King paid a visit to parlia- 
ment at the castle of Christiansborg, and 
newspapers throughout the world carried 
comments on Danish democracy. Photo- 
graphs of these festivities will appear in 
the next Review. 

Of course, the history of Denmark is 
more than century old. It reaches back 
to pre-antiquity, and this, as it happened, 
was pointed up when personnel from the 
National Museum excavating near the 
town of Kgge in Sjaelland discovered a 
tomb dating from the iron age with a 
skeleton of a woman whose arms were 
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adorned with the most precious golden 
bracelets. The nation stood on tiptoe, as 
it were, to have a peep at the tomb, and 
more people wanted to pay their respects 
to this iron-age beauty than to a youthful 
Constitution which, anyway, is due for 
revision in the not too distant future. 


A sap Loss marked the quarter, and one 
that will make a great dent in Danish cul- 
ture. On April 1, Franz von Jessen who 
had covered himself with glory as a news- 
paperman, globetrotter, historian, and 
commentator, and who also was the great- 
est contemporary expert on South Slesvig, 
died suddenly at his home in Charlotten- 
lund. Since the war he had been one of 
the main pillars of the Berlingske Ti- 
dende, with his fine pen and his undaunted 
attitude having put his imprint on the line 
taken by that paper in many an impor- 
tant question. The five volumes of his 
Memoirs will become source material for 
future historians, and the memory of 
Franz von Jessen, or de Jessen, as he pre- 
ferred to call himself, will live on. 


Tue Necro sinGer Pavut RosBeEson ar- 
rived in Copenhagen, his suitcases sup- 
posedly bulging with communistic propa- 
ganda. Copenhageners regretted that he 
did not confine himself to singing, and 
gave him a rather cool welcome. The Dan- 
ish-American entertainer Carl Brissen 
found a more cordial reception. 
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Tue Danes RESERVED their most hearty 
welcome for the American Shakespeare 
players from Virginia, who gave a per- 
formance of “Hamlet” in the courtyard 
of Kronborg Castle. It proved a some- 
what eccentric, but, nevertheless, brilliant 
event. Robert Breen directed the play at 
Elsinore and, as mentioned above, him- 
self acted the difficult part of Hamlet. 
Ruth Ford was Ophelia, Aline MacMahon 
took the part of the queen, and Walter 
Abel that of King Claudius. The perform- 
ance was different from any “Hamlet” 
the Danes had seen, but its innovations 
were subtle. The American players were 
celebrated like the dear guests they were, 
and a new tie henceforth links Denmark 
and America. 


THE FUTURE OF THE SouTH SLESVIG 
Danes has been, and still is, on the agenda 
of the Rigsdag, where it has been the sub- 
ject of many serious debates. For a time 
it looked as though new elections were in 
the offing, inasmuch as the political par- 
ties, more particularly the liberal left, 
which is the former government party, 
were opposed to the line taken by the so- 
cial-democratic government. They called 
for a more clearly defined policy and more 
extensive promises to the Danish-minded 
inhabitants south of the border. Whether 
elections will come about later is still a 
matter of speculation. And on that un- 
certain note the quarter ended. 





THE QUARTER’S 


Tue Presivent oF Ice- 
LAND, Hon. Sveinn 
Bjérnsson was re-elect- 
ed to his high office by 
acclamation, for anoth- 
er four years. This is 
the third time he has 
been elected President, 
always without opposi- 
ICELAND tion. He was for many 
years the Envoy of Iceland in Denmark, 
and has not the support of any party, be- 
ing non-political. His re-election is there- 
fore a personal tribute to him by the Ice- 
landic people. A few weeks after he was 
elected the first President of Iceland, 
President Roosevelt invited him on an 
official visit to Washington. This took 
place in August 1944, A planned visit to 
the capitals of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden was postponed, when the Presi- 
dent got an attack of pneumonia this 
spring. It is, however, hoped that it will 
take place this fall. 


Tuoucu IceLanpers showed a laud- 
able unanimity in the election of the 
President, the political situation is some- 
what uneasy, and the three parties form- 
ing the coalition Government seem to plan 
an election by the fall. A vote of no con- 
fidence moved by the Communists was, 
however, defeated by all votes against 
those of the Communists. While the rati- 
fication of the Atlantic Pact was being 
debated by the Althing, the Communists 
instigated some riots in front of the build- 
ing, but the crowd was dispersed by the 
police, who resorted to tear gas. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION is also some- 
what unstable. Icelandic products are 
pricing themselves out of the world mar- 
kets, and the Government has subsidized 
a number of smaller firms, mostly in order 
to keep down the price index. Also most 
of the agricultural products are being sub- 
sidized at great sacrifices. All wages are 
tied to the cost of living index, but in 


HISTORY 


DAUGHTER OF ICELAND 


Miss Margret Thors, daughter of Ice- 

land’s Minister to the United States, was 

chosen queen of the Shenandoah Apple 
Blossom Festival 


spite of that workers have struck repeat- 
edly for higher wages. First came a 
strike on the trawlers during the peak of 
the fishing season, then of transport work- 
ers, and in June the unskilled workers 
went on strike. All this causes some ap- 
prehension, and the situation would be 
quite dark in Iceland, as in other Euro- 
pean countries, if it had not been for the 
Marshall help and the great generosity 
of the American people. 

One of the effects of the inflation and 
the dis-equilibrium is that while some 
trades are over-filled there is an acute 
shortage in others, especially agricultural 
workers. The farmers’ organization tried 
to solve the labor shortage by importing 
German agricultural workers and sent a 
passenger steamer to fetch them. The re- 
sponse in Germany was so enthusiastic 
that twenty offered themselves for each 
one hired. This experiment is planned for 
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one year. Most of the German workers 
expressed the hope they would never re- 
turn to Germany. 


As MENTIONEp in the Review, last win- 
ter was unusually severe. The spring was 
the worst for a century, cold and with 
much snow. As such winters have always 
been connected with currents in the sea 
carrying icebergs from the Greenland 
mountains, airplanes were sent out to lo- 
cate where the icebergs were. The first 


“WE HAVE Lost one of 
the most valiant of our 
contemporaries in the 
death of Sigrid Und- 
set. The world some- 
how feels a 
place today, morally as 
well as artistically, be- 
cause of her passing. 
She had so fully typi- 
fied for us the good things that we ex- 
pected from Norway that we have lost a 
symbol that we honored and enjoyed.” 
These thoughts from a ““New York Times” 
editorial marking the passing of. Sigrid 
Undset on June 10 seem to comprise the 
central theme of hundreds of similar trib- 
utes—tributes appearing in scores of pub- 
lications throughout America. In almost 
every instance, the great novelist was 
primarily identified with her classic tril- 
ogy of the fourteenth century, Kristin 


poorer 


NORWAY 
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observations indicated that in spite of the 
cold the ice was about as far away as 
normally. Later, however, icebergs came 
close to the Northwest peninsula and for 
a couple of weeks impeded traffic some- 
what. Airplanes directed ships through 
the ice drift. Even after the ice drifted 
away the cold persisted. Farmers had 
great difficulty in keeping the roads open, 
and some had hay thrown down by air-_ 
planes to save the cattle. 


Lavransdatter, for which she was award- 
ed the Nobel Prize in 1928. This historical 
novel, which became a best seller in the 
United States, is considered by many the 
greatest of its kind to be written in mod- 
ern times. Though none of her later works 
met with a comparable response, all re- 
flected the glowing moral force and—her 
most recent publications—the tragedy 
which shadowed her last years. 

For a brief moment on June 15, Nor- 
way and the reading world followed the 
dark-clad train slowly 
along a country road near the Norwegian 
village of Lillehammer. Thousands of 
persons lined the route to the little Mesn- 


which moved 


alien church yard where two large 
wrought iron crosses rose above scattered 
grave stones. Under each of these crosses 
rests a child of Sigrid Undset. Soon a 


third cross will rise between them. 
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THE CENTENARY OF ALEXANDER L. 
KIELLAND, master of an elegant and con- 
cise style, which almost overnight placed 
him among the outstanding Norwegian 
novelists of the latter nineteenth century, 
was marked on May 9 with the issue of 
a set of commemorative postage stamps. 
Issued in denominations of 25, 40, and 80 
gre they bear his portrait, which has be- 
come increasingly familiar in Norway 
this year. For the past weeks book stores 
throughout the land have been advertis- 
ing the centenary edition of Kielland’s 
combined works. 


On Wepnespay, May 25, Norway and 
the United States signed an agreement 
under the Fulbright Act making $1,250,- 
000 in kroner available for the financing 
of a five-year cultural exchange between 
the two lands. The amount represents a 
portion of the credit due the United 
States for war-surplus material pur- 
chased by Norway. Shortly following the 
signing, the Department of State an- 


nounced forty-five opportunities for grad- 
uate study, advanced research, or teach- 
ing in Norway. Twenty-five graduate 
student awards paying round-trip, travel, 
maintenance, and books are offered under 
the program as are ten research and ten 
teaching opportunities. 


CuLTURAL EXCHANGE in one of its most 
pleasing forms, is providing Norway with 
a real musical experience this summer. 
On May 28, fifty-nine musical emissaries 
comprising the Concordia Choir from 
Concordia College, Moorhead, Minnesota, 
left New York for a two months concert 
tour of Norway. Following an opening 
concert in Oslo, which drew enthusiastic 
reviews from capital critics, the group 
moved on through a heavy schedule, with 
appearance booked in thirty Norwegian 
towns and cities. Repaying visits of four 
Norwegian choral groups to the United 
States since the war, the Concordia tour, 
like the others, is sponsored by the Inter- 
national League of Norsemen. 
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CULTURAL EXCHANGE IN ANOTHER FIELD 
received new impetus when in mid-June 
the Norwegian Medical Physiological As- 
sociation published the first issue of a new 
quarterly, “The Scandinavian Journal of 
Clinical and Laboratory Investigation.” 
A long-awaited addition to Scandinavian 
medical literature, the new journal—pub- 
lished in English—will make it possible 
for the medical profession abroad to keep 
informed on Norwegian medical research. 
Norwegian members of the editorial staff 
are Dr. E. Blegen; Dr. L. Efsking; Dr. 
O. J. Malm; Dr. H. Palmer; Prof. P. A. 
Owren, and Mr. S. L. Sveinsson. 


ONE METHop of meeting a problem com- 
mon to every land where graduates ask 
themselves: ‘“Where do we go from here?” 
is suggested in a mid-June note from 
Oslo. City fathers decided to step in and 
lend a hand by giving the graduates a 
chance to talk with well-informed men in 
the various fields—to give them a chance 
to get information and literature at one 
central place. Fifty booths were set up in 
one of the capital’s largest locales where 
a steady stream of graduates met with 
technicians, businessmen, and representa- 
tives from the various trades to learn of 
prospects in the different fields. Special- 
ists and businessmen were more than 
pleased to leave their offices and give 
their time. Next year it is planned to hold 
the program in Oslo’s large outdoor 
stadium. 


A NEW DENTAL CARE BILL, submitted to 
Parliament in late June, will provide free 
dental attention to all children between 
the ages of six and eighteen. Interesting- 
ly enough, an original proposal to limit 
care to the seven to eighteen age group 
was modified primarily at the insistence 
of the dentists themselves, nearly all of 
whom are in private practice at present. 
For the Association of Norwegian Den- 
tists the bill did not go far enough. They 
termed “astonishing” the implication that 
children from three to seven were to be 
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excluded from free treatment, even dur- 
ing the program’s initial stages. Under 
the bill, the country would be divided 
into dental] districts corresponding rough- 
ly with the medical districts already set 
up under the Norwegian public health 
plan. In each district, at least one dis- 
trict dentist would be stationed to provide 
free care for all youngsters from six to 
eighteen. 


A new Norweaian foreign-political 
concept, which has developed steadily 
since liberation in 1945, was formally con- 
solidated on April 4 when Foreign Min- 
ister Halvard M. Lange joined with lead- 
ing statesmen from eleven other powers 
gathered in Washington and signed the 
North Atlantic Treaty on Norway’s be- 
half. Signing with him was Norwegian 
Ambassador Wilhelm Morgenstierne, who 
had taken an active part in Washington 
exploratory discussions and conferences 


preceding formulation of the final treaty 
draft. 


SEVERAL WEEKS LATER in London For- 
eign Minister Lange affixed his signature 
to the statute establishing a Council of 
Europe, consisting of a Committee of 
Ministers and a Consultative Assembly. 
Speaking at that time, he described the 
newly-created Council as “The first and 
vital step toward establishing on a per- 
manent basis that cooperation between 
our nations which has already found ex- 
pression in many ways.” Earlier in a 
speech in Stavanger, May 1, the Foreign 
Minister sketched the manner in which 
these steps toward closer cooperation are 
filling out an over-all pattern. “In years 
immediately to come,’ he maintained, 
“we must devise means of cooperation 
transcending national boundaries—coop- 
eration which will make it possible to 
plan and to realize a development of Eu- 
rope’s production potential according to 
an over-all plan. Here a first step has 
been taken.” He warned, however, that, 





“it is imperative for us to be aware that a 
considerable distance’ still separates us 
from a United States of Europe—even 
though that must certainly be our goal.” 


REPLYING TO A QUESTION raised in 
Parliament, following his return to Nor- 
way, the Foreign Minister confirmed re- 
ports that Madrid had tried to influence 
Norway’s vote regarding Spain’s admis- 
sion to the United Nations. While it could 
not be termed economic pressure, he ex- 
plained, certain representations were 
made. Madrid had stated that Norway’s 
absence or abstention at the time of the 
United Nation vote would have a favor- 
able effect on approaching trade negotia- 
tions. While the matter was before the 
United Nations the Spanish Chargé d’Af- 
faires in Oslo confirmed the impression 
that it would be futile to send a Nor- 
wegian trade delegation to Madrid were 
Norway unwilling to change its views on 
the Spanish question. On May 18, Nor- 
way was informed by the Spanish For- 
eign Ministry that trade negotiations 
would have to be postponed indefinitely. 
In the interval, Norway had voted against 
the admission of Spain to the United 
Nations. 


Over-aLL NORWEGIAN IMPORTS dropped 
from 375,700,000 kroner in February to 
342,700,000 in March, while exports rose 
from 173,100,000 kroner to 228,400,000 
kroner during the same period, according 
to March statistics released by the Cen- 
tral Statistical Bureau. Chiefly responsi- 
ble for the export rise during the month 
was pulp and paper—the value of which 
rose from 40,200,000 kroner in February 
to 60,800,000 kroner in March—and fish, 
and fish products. April trade figures 
noted imports of 289,886,000 kroner and 
exports of 208,087,000 kroner for the 
month. 


On May 1, Mr. A. E. Staley, who took 
a one-year leave of absence to become 
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ECA Chief of Mission in. Norway, re- 
turned to his former position as president 
of the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. of Decatur, 
Ill. Succeeding him was Mr. John E. 
Gross, recently Labor Advisor to the 
Mission in Oslo. In a final meeting with 
the Oslo press before his departure, Mr. 
Staley described the Norwegian Four- 
Year Recovery Plan as a key to broad- 
ened economic opportunities, “unique 
among the Marshall lands.” Praising Nor- 
way’s hydro-electric development pro- 
gram, he observed: “In my opinion, Nor- 
way has great possibilities for securing 
increased amounts of foreign exchange 
through the export of goods whose manu- 
facture requires large amounts of elec- 
tricity.”’ Continuing, he noted that, “the 
realization of the Norwegian long-range 
program will be an example of how a 
country can surely and steadily work its 
way ahead toward an improved economic 
status. In this respect, Norway occupies, 
in many ways, a unique position among 
Marshall lands.” 


One of these projects was slowly tak- 
ing shape at Mo i Rana, high above the 
Arctic Circle. Here a small army of work- 
men is engaged in building a new electro- 
steel mill—turning an isolated village 
into a Norwegian Pittsburgh, where elec- 
tricity will replace coal in almost every 
part of the steel-making process. With 
construction of plant and buildings now 
under way, work will begin late this sum- 
mer on what will be a model industrial 
community. Housing plans call for 456 
modern electrically-heated apartments lo- 
cated in three residential areas. One of 
these, containing 270 units, will be. built in 
a “star style” with wings radiating from 
a common Construction of the 
first 175 units was to begin in late 
August. 


center. 


FisHERMEN, defying the worst weather 
to harass Norway’s west coast in recent 
time, had by late April brought in a catch 
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16,500,000 bushels of winter 
herring, despite heavy losses of lives, ves- 
sels, and equipment. First-hand value of 
the catch is set at $18,000,000. During 
the first weeks of the season, when rough 
weather threatened to turn this vital 
source of income into an economic catas- 
trophe, there were few who believed that 
fishermen could succeed in netting the 
second largest herring catch in Norway’s 
history. Though new motorized vessels 


of some 


and technical aids were in part responsi- 
ble, the bulk of the credit goes to the men 
themselves, who refused to be balked by 
the storms. 


On Aprit 2 in Amsterdam the 16,500 
tons “Oslofjord,’ new flagship of the 
Norwegian fleet, was launched by Crown 
Princess Martha of Norway. Sleek and 
modern, the new “Oslofjord” will carry 
from 550 to 600 passengers. Her cruising 
speed of twenty knots will cut a full day 
from the present eight-day crossing be- 
tween New York and Bergen. According 
to the present outfitting schedule, the 
“Oslofjord” will be ready for service 


this fall. 


For 160 rorMER JEWISH REFUGEES who 
have spent the past two years in Norway, 
a long-cherished dream was recently re- 
alized. On June 21, 110 adults and 50 
children left Oslo for Israel, where they 
plan to settle. These represent approxi- 
mately a third of the Jewish refugees 
who arrived in Norway two years ago. 
Those remaining have chosen to make 
their homes in Norway. Travel for the 
group is being covered by the American 
Joint Distribution Committee. Why they 
are leaving was put pretty clearly by one 
of the emigrants shortly before their de- 
parture: “We know that we may never 
again fare as well elsewhere as we have 
been here in Norway, but we are Jews 
first and foremost and it is our desire to 
go to Israel.” 












Ernst Wicrorss, Swed- 
ish Minister of Finance 
almost uninterruptedly 
since 1932, resigned 
June 30 from his post. 
He was succeeded by 
David Hall, Social- 
Democratic member of 
the Riksdag’s Second 
Chamber since 1933 
and since 1945 vice-chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Bank of Swe- 
den. Born in 1898, the son of a saddle 
maker, Hall early became active in the 
Social-Democratic Labor Party, first as 
chairman of a youth section, 1921 to 
1924, and then as member of the board 
of a party district, 1931 to 1934. In 1944 
he was elected a deputy member of the 
board of the Bank of Sweden and the fol- 
lowing year he was elevated to vice- 
chairman. He has also been a member of 
the Government defense and bank com- 
missions appointed in 1945, 

Mr. Wigforss will remain a member of 
the First Chamber of the Riksdag, to 
which he has belonged since 1919. In ad- 
dition, he will devote himself to the writ- 
ing of political and economic papers, of 
which he has published a large number. 
For the last thirty years he has occupied 
a leading position in the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party. Born in 1881, he received 
his doctor’s degree in Scandinavian lan- 
guages from the University of Lund in 
1913, and then served as a teacher, first 
in Lund, and later in the secondary 
schools of Gothenburg, until politics and 
government finance absorbed all his time. 
He was Minister of Finance in every So- 
cial-Democratic cabinet since 1925 and 
in the coalition government formed during 
the Second World War. 





On June 17 a Wortp Sports Exuist- 
TION, arranged as a part of the Second 
Lingiad Gymnastic Festival, opened in 
Stockholm with a royal message and a day 
of festivities. Located on the shores of 
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the Djurgardsbrunn, inlet, it was the 
largest exhibition ever held in Sweden 
since the Stockholm Exposition of 1930, 
which was held on the same spot. The 
exhibition showed the development of 
sports and sports equipment from his- 
torical times up to the latest novelties of 
today. 

The official opening ceremonies began 
with the arrival of a replica of a Viking 
ship, especially built for the event, and 
manned by thirty-two oarsmen. It brought 
a message to the world’s youth from King 
Gustaf, who had inspected the vessel and 
its crew at his summer residence on June 
16, his ninety-first birthday. In greeting 
those who had gathered to honor the cre- 
ator of the Swedish system of gymnastics, 
Per Henrik Ling, King Gustaf expressed 
the hope that youth in an increasing de- 
gree will realize the value of sports and 
outdoor life. 


Joser Sacus, merchant and industrial- 
ist and managing director of the Nordiska 
Kompaniet of Stockholm, the largest de- 
partment store organization in Scandina- 
via, died in Stockholm on June 23 at the 
age of seventy-seven. As a leading Swed- 
ish businessman, Mr. Sachs served as a 
member of numerous government trade 
commissions. He was a member of the 
board of the Stockholm Enskilda Bank 
and a former vice-president of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. Follow- 
ing World War I, Mr. Sachs helped draft 
trade agreements with Germany, Finland, 
and Russia. From 1916 to 1924 he was 
Norwegian Consul General in Stockholm. 
His last visit to the United States was 
made in 1939, when he came as a repre- 
sentative of the Swedish government at 
the New York World's Fair. 


Tue SwepisH Rep Cross now has 482,- 
830 members and assets of over thirty- 
five million kronor. The feeding of chil- 
dren in Germany has cost almost twenty 
million kronor, including eighty million 
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portions of soup. Successful anti-tuber- 
culosis campaigns have been waged in 
Germany, Austria, and Greece. 


On June 18 the Government ended the 
rationing of meat and pork products, 
which had been in effect for nine years. 
Earlier this year, meat rationing was end- 
ed in hotels and restaurants. Only sugar, 
coffee, and gasoline now remain on the 
ration list in Sweden, but sugar will prob- 
ably be freed by the end of the year, due 
to a good crop and a certain amount of 
imports. 


Canapba’s FIRST MINISTER TO SWEDEN 
arrived in Stockholm in June to take up 
his new duties. He is Thomas Stone, and 
has earlier served in London and Wash- 
ington, D.C. He will also represent his 
country in Finland. 


FEDERATION OF LABOR 
on June 15 resigned from the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, which was 
formed after the end of the Second World 


THE SWEDISH 


War and now is dominated by Commu- 


nistie labor organizations in the Eastern 


bloe. 


ry 
THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the 


founding of the Swedish Cooperative 
Union, whose head is Albin Johansson, 
was celebrated officially on June 19 with 
a folk festival 
museum in Stockholm, held in connection 
with an exhibition covering the growth of 
this movement from its modest start. On 
June 20 a jubilee congress opened at the 
Stockholm Concert Hall with some 2,000 
delegates from many parts of the world 
attending. After Midsummer followed a 


series of international meetings, among 


at the Skansen outdoor 


them a congress of the central organiza- 
tion of thé International Cooperative Al- 
liance representatives from the 
United States, Soviet Union, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Western Germany, and 


with 


many other countries. 
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Nurses from all parts’ of the world, 
including five hundred from the United 
States, gathered in Stockholm in June 
for an international congress that opened 
the 13th of the month with some 3,500 
delegates attending from forty countries. 
In connection with the meeting, which 
ended June 19, an exhibition was held, 
demonstrating equipment for hospitals 
and reception rooms, in addition to show- 
ing a Swedish nurses’ model home. 


THe 28TH INTERNATIONAL TRANSPOR- 
TATION CoNGREss was opened in Stock- 
holm on May 28 by Torsten Nilsson, 
Swedish Minister of Communications. 
Four hundred and seventy representatives 


from seventeen countries attended. 


BEFORE ENDING its spring session on 
May 31, the Riksdag supported the Gov- 
ernment’s policy not to devalue the krona. 
In their comments on the report sub- 
mitted by the parliamentary committee 
on banking, representatives of the Con- 
servatives, the People’s Party, and the 
Farmers Union urged that the value of 
the krona be slightly adjusted downward. 
They supported their opinion by point- 
ing out that Sweden, after having in- 
creased the value of the krona in July, 
1946 (to be worth 3.6 kronor to the dol- 
lar against the previous 4.2), has found 
itself in an isolated position, and that a 
devaluation of the krona would stimulate 
exports. There is no great danger, they 
maintained, that such action would raise 
the price level at home, since prices had 
begun to decline in the United States. 

Against this the Social- 
Democrats held that there still exists in 
Sweden a real danger of an increase in 
prices. In addition, the government's sta- 
bilization policy, including wage and price 
ceilings, would be jeopardized by any 
reduction in the purchasing power of the 
krona. An isolated Swedish action of de- 
valuation, for the purpose of increasing 
the competitive power of Swedish goods 


argument, 















in foreign markets, would be inadvisable, 
they contended, since it might force other 
countries to take counter actions. This in 
turn could easily lead to a devaluation 
scramble from which nobody would profit. 
As a result, both Chambers approved the 
Ban Committee’s proposal, namely that 
the efforts to boost Swedish exports and 
to facilitate the sale of Swedish goods 
abroad should be based on the assumption 
that the purchasing power of the Swedish 
krona abroad will remain unchanged. 












































IN Happy spirit and without signs of 
fatigue, King Gustaf led the solemn ob- 
servance of Flag Day, the Swedish na- 
tional festival, at the Stockholm Stadium, 
on June 6. The Stadium was filled to over- 
flowing, the audience comprising an un- 
usually strong element of visiting Swed- 
ish-Americans and foreign tourists. At 
the end of the program of patriotic music, 
the King called for the traditional four 
cheers for the Swedish fatherland, after 
which he presented flags to representa- 
tives of many groups and organizations, 


among them Augustana College, Rock 
Island, Illinois. 






























































AT THE BEGINNING of this year, Swe- 
den had 250 styles of gliders of varying 
size and type. The number of certificates 
for gliders issued since 1937 is 9,268, of 
which some 3,700 are held by Air Corps 
pilots. There are at present fourteen 
glider teachers and 167 assistant instruc- 
tors. More than two-thirds of the licensed 
flyers are under twenty years of age, but 
there are several who have passed the 
fifty year mark. 












































Cox. Joun H. F. Haske tt, representa- 
tive in Sweden of the Marshall Organi- 
zation, left Sweden in June. He was suc- 
ceeded by Michael S. Harris, chief of 
department of the Paris ECA office. Col. 
Haskell, vice-president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, from which he received 
a year’s leave of absence, is returning to 
his former post. 
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SWEDEN’s PoPULATION on the first of 
this year was 6,924,888, or 82,842 more 
than a year ago. In the cities live 3,157,- 
102 persons, and in the rural districts 
3,767,786. The number of immigrants in 
1948 was 32,935, while emigrants num- 
bered 9,874. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH anniversary of the 
Swedish Aerotransport Company was ob- 
served with a “hangar party” at Bromma 
Airport, at Stockholm, on June 2, at 
which Captain Carl Florman, founder of 
the concern, was honored. 


On May 15 the Riksdag approved the 
Government’s proposal that Sweden join 
UNESCO (United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization). 
The main argument in favor of this move 
was that Sweden ought to participate in 
the cultural collaboration as well as the 
physical. Sweden’s contribution to the 
next UNESCO budget will be 490,000 
kronor. 


“To A GREAT EXTENT,” said Foreign 
Minister Osten Undén, on the occasion of 
the signing of the Statutes of the Council 
of Europe, “international collaboration 
in the economic field can take place be- 
tween states with totally different po- 
litical systems and with different opinions 
as to the value of the human rights of the 
individual.” Speaking at the meeting of 
the ten foreign ministers at St. James’s 
Palace in London on May 5, Mr. Undén 
continued: “There are, however, prob- 
lems of great importance for the eco- 
nomic and social progress that have a spe- 
cial interest for states with the same ideas 
of democracy. Thus numerous problems 
present themselves, for instance, when 
we endeavor to strike a proper balance 
between private and collective ownership, 
between the freedom of the individual and 
a planned economy, and between the in- 
fluence that government, on the one hand, 
and economic organizations, on the other, 
should wield in society. 
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“Questions such as these vitally con- 
cern the cause of social and economic 
progress. Our countries, which all have 
political democracy as the working basis 
of their political life, have begun to 
with the difficulties that arise 
when applying the ideas of democracy 
as far as possible to the various economic 
spheres. All of our nations hold the opin- 
ion that human rights and fundamental 
freedoms must not be sacrificed on the 
altar of the all-powerful state. It might 
well be that several of these problems 
that beset our society could profitably be 
taken up here for joint discussion and 
investigation. We might thereby be able 
to work together for their solution in a 
democratic spirit.” 


wrestle 


Tue SwepisH Feperation or Lasor, 
whose president, Axel Strand, visited the 
United States earlier this year, had by 
the first of January, 1949, a membership 
of 1,238,562, including 227,655 women 
members. This means an increase over a 
year ago of some 44,000. Local chapters 
totaled 8,950, divided 


into forty-five 


trade unions. The largest membership in- 
crease—13,035—-was shown by the steel 
workers. The annual report of the Fed- 
eration reveals a record low unemploy- 
ment of 2.7 per cent. 


Lorp Justice Emit Sanpstr6M in De- 
cember, 1948, was appointed chairman of 
the Swedish Red Cross, succeeding the 
late Count Folke Bernadotte. Justice 
Sandstrém was born in 1886 and received 
his present title in 1931. While a member 
of the Swedish Supreme Court, he fre- 
quently left this tribunal to execute other 
important commissions. He has thus been 
President of the Swedish Labor Court, 
and since 1946 is a member of the Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration in the 
Hague. From 1938 to 1943 he was chair- 


man of the Society for the Swedish Idea 
Abroad, and in 1946 was made first vice 
president of the central board of the 
Swedish Red Cross. He has taken a prom- 
inent part in the activities of the Swedish 
Red Cross having, among other things, 
organized the relief action to Greece dur- 
ing the Second World War. In 1947 he 
was named head of the United Nations 
Palestine Commission. 


A THOROUGH stuDY of the Swedish tax 
system was requested by the Riksdag in 
April, and a committee was named by the 
Finance Minister, consisting of nine 
Riksdag members, representing the vari- 
ous political parties, except the Com- 
munists, with Adolv Olsson, a Social- 
Democrat, as chairman, to make the in- 
vestigation. The study will include the 
taxpayer's capacity to pay, as well as the 
effect of the various taxes on economic 
life, savings, the will to work, and indi- 
vidual enterprise. The committee will also 
consider the abolishment of the tempo- 
rary sales and luxury taxes. 


Minister Dac HamMarskJO Lp, finan- 
cial expert of the Department for Foreign 
Affairs, in April was appointed perma- 
nent secretary general of this ~Depart- 
ment, a post corresponding to that of 
Undersecretary of State in America. Born 
forty-four years ago, Mr. Hammarskjéld 
has been an associate professor in econ- 
omy at the University of Stockholm, 
undersecretary of the Department of Fi- 
nance, and chairman of the board of the 
Bank of Sweden. In 1946 he was named 
financial expert of the Foreign Office, and 
in 1947 he represented Sweden at the 
Marshall Conference in Paris. In 1948 
he performed the same duties, and at the 
same time he was appointed vice chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation, also in Paris. 
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KNIGHT OF THE NORTH STAR 


From Right to Left, Swedish Consul General Lennart Nylander of 

New York; D. Samuel Gottesman, President of Gottesman & Co., 

Inc., and Central National Corp., of New York; and H. E. Erik 
Boheman, Swedish Ambassador to the United States. 


Scandinavians in America 


His Majesty King Gustaf V, on April 
11, bestowed on Mr. D. Samuel Gottes- 
man of New York the Order of the North 
Star in recognition of his accomplishments 
in the fields of literature and education, 
particularly the establishment in 1947 of 
the Gottesman Lectureship at the Uni- 
versity of Upsala, which has been filled 
by several distinguished scholars. In re- 
ceiving the decoration Mr. Gottesman 
paid tribute to King Gustaf as “a. great 
“The 


human affairs,” he said, “has fallen be- 


humanitarian.” administration of 


hind our technological advances, with the 
result that the physical and moral self- 
destruction of the human race is in the 
air. It is not to science that we must turn 


but to the humanities—to the several fields 
of learning having to do with the social 
and moral fibres of our people. We must 
develop the ethical, cultural, and philo- 
sophical values and learn from history 
and literature. In that way we can build 
up the liberalism and understanding that 
is so necessary to win the race against the 
weapons of man’s own creation.” 


The University of Redlands, Califor- 
nia, is the latest American institution to 
offer a course in Scandinavian literature. 
It is conducted by Dr. Beverly Caverhill, 
Assistant Librarian, a graduate of the 
University of Oregon, who continued his 
studies in Old Icelandic at The Johns 
Hopkins University. 





SCANDINAVIANS 


IN AMERICA 


Wide World Photos 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 


Lilienthal Faces Hickenlooper. Should government secrets be world property? 


The Pasadena Playhouse in April pre- 
sented the four plays of “The Mystery of 
Hamlet, King of Denmark” by Percy 
MacKaye. This tetralogy is a prologue to 
Shakespeare’s “Hamlet.” 


The University of Pittsburgh continues 
its interest in Scandinavian studies. Pro- 
fessor Emeritus Adolph B. Benson of 
Yale lectured there last spring on Swed- 
ish Literature in the series ““World Liter- 
ature” being given by the Extension Di- 
vision. The large lecture room was filled 
to capacity. 


The American-Swedish Historical Mu- 
seum in Philadelphia celebrated its May 
Féte with Swedish folk dances, a May 
pole, and Tombola. 


Americans and especially we of Danish 
ancestry are helping Denmark build a 
modern Baby Home. Please send your 
checks in contribution to Karen Margerit 
Petersen, Supervisor, the Nursery of 
Touro Infirmary, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


The 100th birthday of “America’s 
First Citizen” Jacob Riis, May 3, was 
celebrated in New York City by a ban- 
quet at which Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Danish Ambassador Henrik de Kauff- 
mann were the chief speakers. 


The first Swenson-Kierkegaard Memo- 
rial Fellowship has been awarded to Rei- 
dar Thomte, Professor of Philosophy in 
Concordia College. He will use the five 
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hundred dollar stipend to study Kierke- 
gaard this summer in Scandinavian cen- 
ters of learning. Mr. Thomte is author of 
Kierkegaard’s Philosophy of Religion. 
These fellowships are awarded annually 
from applications received not later than 
April 15 by the Secretary of The David 
I’. Swenson-Kierkegaard Memorial Fund, 
Dr. Paul L. Holmer, 300 Folwell Hall, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota. 


During the month of April thirty paint- 
ings of the well-known Norwegian-Amer- 
ican artist, Mrs. Karrine Hvipr Bir, 
were on exhibit at the Norheim Art Gal- 
lery in Brooklyn. The canvases, including 
several portraits and Metropolitan scenes. 
elicited much favorable comment. An 
article by Ertk J. Frus on what The 
Foundation has accomplished during the 
years to acquaint Americans and Scandi- 
navians with each other’s achievements in 
the field of art appeared in the Art Jour- 
nal published by the Norheim Art Gal- 
lery in May. The journal was brought out 
in connection with the annual exhibit of 
the paintings of Mr. Norheim’s many 
students. 


Eric G. Hoyer was elected mayor of 
Minneapolis June 13, succeeding Herbert 
H. Humphrey, who has been elected U.S. 
Senator. Like Senator Humphrey, he is a 
member of the Democratic Farm Labor 
Party. Mr. Hoyer was born in Vaster- 
gétland in 1898 and thus is not eligible 
for one American office—President of the 
United States. 


Baron Erik Fiemine, Court Silver- 
smith to His Majesty, the King of Swe- 
den, returned to America this summer to 
conduct again in August the third nation- 
al Silversmiths’ Workshop Conference 
for teachers which the American precious- 
metal house of Handy & Harman spon- 
sors at the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign in Providence. These conferences are 
organized by the American silversmith 





Miss Margret Craver, former pupil of 
Baron Fleming in Stockholm. June 20 
Mr. G. H. Niemeyer, President of Handy 
& Harman, was host to a distinguished 
luncheon to Baron Fleming at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. The guests were chiefly mu- 
seum directors, but among them was noted 
a great benefactor to Swedish-American 
cultural relations, Mr. O. Samuel Géttes- 
man. It is hoped that the interchange of 
trainees in silvercraft between America 
and the Scandinavian countries can be 
greatly facilitated by The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. Dr. Leach re- 
marked, “I consider the silver arts as im- 
portant to civilization as banking.’ Miss 
Craver, of course, concurred. 














































Almon W. Johnston 
Ambassador and President 


At the annual Commencement held at 
Upsala College, in East Orange, New 
Jersey, an honorary doctor of laws de- 
gree was conferred on Erik BoHEMAN, 
Ambassador of Sweden to the United 
States. The citation was read by Dr. 
Evald B. Lawson, president of Upsala. 
The Ambassador also participated in 
ceremonies dedicating the Bernadotte Me- 
morial Gate, erected on the campus in 
honor of the late United Nations medi- 
ator, who received an honorary degree 
ten years ago at Upsala College. 
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Gustar HitMer LunpbBEck, Vice-Presi- 
dent of The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation and, since 1925, Trustee, died 
at his home in New York City June 18. 
He was born in Uppsala, Sweden, August 
13, 1870 and came to the United States 
in 1881. He was former president of the 
Swedish Chamber of Commerce in the 
United States and managing director of 
the Swedish American Line. 

An impressive service in his honor was 
held June 21 in Gustavus Adolphus 
Church, which was fragrant with flowers 
and crowded with friends and business 
and representatives of the 
numerous hospitals, charities, and educa- 
tional institutions that he had sponsored. 
The Rev. Dr. Victor E. Beck in his trib- 
ute placed emphasis on Mr. Lundbeck as 
an executive whose work had happily been 
crowned by achievement, as a patriot with 
international vision, as a sponsor of learn- 
ing, and a generous and loyal friend. The 
most venerable member of the congrega- 
tion was Hon. John Motley Morehead, 
LL.D. of Upsala College, trustee of the 
Foundation and former U.S. plenipoten- 
tiary to Sweden. 


associates 


E, A. CapPELEN Situ, Trustee of The 
Foundation since 1926, died in New York 
on June 25 at the age of seventy-five. He 
was born in Trondheim, Norway, and was 
educated at the Technical Institute of 
that city. On his arrival in U.S. he em- 
barked on a brilliant career in his chosen 
field, metallurgical and chemical engi- 
neering, in which he held important posi- 
tions with the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, the American Smelting and 
Refining Company, and other firms. In 
1925 he became a director of the Guggen- 
heim Company. Mr. Cappelen Smith’s 
most important contribution to the science 
of metallurgy was his invention of a 
revolutionizing process for the extraction 
of copper. He was awarded the gold 
medal of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Society of America in 1920, and was a 
Commander of the Order of St. Olav, 
and a Knight Commander of the Chilean 
Order “Al Merito.” 


PresipENT LirHcow OsBorne recently 
visited New Orleans, Houston, Mobile, 
Birmingham, Nashville, and Detroit. In 
a radio address and several press inter- 
views Mr. Osborne spoke on the Founda- 
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tion’s activities and the need for addi- 
tional funds during 1949. 

In honor of Norway’s Independence 
Day President Osborne broadcast special 
greetings from America over the Voice of 
America. Jon Hovind, a trainee of the 
Foundation, also spoke on the same pro- 
gram. In addition Mr. Osborne was the 
principal speaker at the 17th of May 
Festival in Brooklyn. In his broadcast to 
Norway he said: 

“It is indeed a great pleasure to be able 
to greet the people of Norway on behalf 
of The American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion and also, I believe, on behalf of the 
whole American people on this seven- 
teenth of May. A very vigorous and 
hearty “Til lykke’ to you from millions of 
American friends. 

“T can’t, of course, help thinking of 
May 17, 1945—only four years ago when 
—for the first time in five long years— 
the Norwegian people were able to cele- 
brate their national day in freedom and 
in all the joyous consciousness of liberties 
regained. 

“These four years have surely been 
constructive years. Very possibly the 
climb upwards from the terrors and 
troubles of war and occupation has not 
been as rapid as many of you had hoped. 
I can only tell you that we, here in the 
United States, are filled with deep ad- 
miration for Norway’s peaceful and sta- 
ble political development and for her eco- 
nomic upsurge. We are heartily glad to 
be able to contribute to both through the 
Marshall Plan. We feel that it is a sound 
investment in world peace and prosperity. 

“And today, besides celebrating the 
particular and original significance which 
May 17th has for all Norwegians—and 
all friends of Norway—this year we can 
also celebrate Norway’s membership in 
the Atlantic Pact. Thereby she assumes 
her rightful place in that band of free 
and democratic nations who have pledged 
their mutual aid against any aggression 
aimed at any single one of them. 

“A great English statesman once said 
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that ‘Eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty.’ The Atlantic Pact is a notice to 
would-be aggressors that such vigilance 
is not lacking. 

“So today the American people can 
greet the Norwegian people, in peace as 
they did in war, as fellow-democrats who 
are bearing their share of the common 
burdens of democracy. 

“And so, with greetings to all Nor- 
wegians, at home and abroad, I say with 
heartfelt sincerity— 

Long Live His Majesty King Haakon 

Long Live Norway!” 

Conrap BercenpvorrF has been in Ger- 
many for three months advising the mili- 
tary government on religious affairs. 

Rosert Hernpon Fire was awarded 
an honorary LL.D. at the 200th Anni- 
versary of Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, Lexington, Virginia. 

Hamitton Ho tr has retired as Presi- 
dent of Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Florida. In twenty-two years he has made 
Rollins an outstanding institution and 
raised five million dollars for its main- 
tenance. At his inauguration February 22, 
1927, the then president of the Founda- 
tion, Henry Goddard Leach, made an ad- 
dress and received the degree of Doctor 
of Laws. 

Nuts R. JoHaneson in New York, June 
23, presided over the luncheon of the 
Swedish Chamber of Commerce to the 
Swedish Delegates to the Congress of the 
International Chamber in Quebec. THom- 
as J. Watson made a memorable address 
prophesying peace. 

Joun Moriey Moreueap has donated 
to the University of North Carolina the 
Swedish Planetarium built for the Stock- 
holm Exposition in 1930. 

KENNETH BaLiarp Murpock received 
from King Gustaf V the order of knight 
of the North Star at a ceremony in Up- 
psala, Sweden, June 19. The insignia 
were presented by the Rektor of the uni- 
versity commissioned by His Majesty. 
Dr. and Mrs. Murdock flew back to Har- 


vard University June 26. 
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IBM 
THE THIRD SCANDINAVIAN GOLD MEDAL AWARD 


From head of table to right: Lithgow Osborne, President The American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation; J. Sigfrid Edstrém, recipient of the Third Gold Medal, President 
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H. Andrews, Assistant to Director ASF ; James Creese, President Drexel Institute of 
Technology; Tore Nilert, President Scandinavian Airlines System; Henry Goddard 
Leach, President Emeritus ASF; Arvid Richert, former Swedish Ambassador to Ger- 
many ; Ray Morris, Brown Bros. Harriman & Co.; Oscar G. Marell, Director Swedish 
Chamber of Commerce; Naboth Hedin, President American Swedish News Exchange; 
Harold S. Deming, Counsel ASF ; A. Sonnin Krebs of Delaware, Trustee ASF ; Birger 
Lagerloef, Vice-President New York Chapter ASF; G. Hilmer Lundbeck, Jr., Di- 
rector Swedish American Line; George P. Johansen, President Advertising Distrib- 
utors of America, Inc.; Edwin O. Holter, Trustee ASF ; Lennart Nylander, Consul 
General of Sweden. 


H. Curistian Sonne is the author of Martha of Norway, in 1946, and Profes- 
Enterprise Island, an allegorical account sor William Hovgaard, in 1947. 

The Foundation has established a com- 
mittee to select a book award to be given 
Awards the outstanding student at the American 


of a capitalistic society. 


The third Scandinavian Gold Medal 
was awarded, May 26, to J. Siarrip Ep- 
strOM, President of The Sweden-Amer- 
ica Foundation for his life-long services 
to advance the relations of America and 
Scandinavia (see illustration). The pre- 
vious recipients were Crown Princess 


Institute, University of Oslo. The Com- 
mittee consists of the following: Albert 
J. Guerard, Jr., novelist and Professor 
of Literature at Harvard University; Al- 
fred Kazin, lecturer and critic; Alfred A. 
Knopf, publisher ; Henry Goddard Leach, 
ASF President Emeritus and Editor of 
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Pressens Bild A.-B.- 


THE SWEDEN-AMERICA FOUNDATION 


The Crown Prince Regent Gustaf Adolf presided at the Board meet- 
ing April 7. From left to right: Mr. Sven O. Blomquist, Mr. Sune 
Schéle, Mr. Oscar Falkman, Director Mrs. Adéle Heilborn, The 
Crown Prince Regent Honorary Chairman of the Foundation, Mr. J. 
Sigfrid Edstrém Chairman of the Foundation, Mr. C. Tarras Sall- 
fors Treasurer of the Foundation, Mr. Olof H. Lamm, Mr. Nils 


Fredriksson, Mr. Borje Brilioth, and Mr. Hakon Sterky. In the left 
corner Miss Maud Ekman Secretary of the Foundation. 


ASF Publications; Bernard de Voto, his- 
torian and critic, Chairman. The first 
award will be made in the fall of 1949. 


Physicians 


A number of Danish physicians, spon- 
sored by the Foundation, attended the 
International Congress on Rheumatic Dis- 
ease at the Waldorf-Astoria from May 30 
to June 3. The group included Dr. Hoger 
C. Jacobson, Physician-in-Chief of the 
Danish Red Cross Sanitarium in Viborg; 


Dr. Inger-Louise Marner of Statens Ser- 
uminstitut, Copenhagen; Dr. Kaj V. 
Wassmann, Aalborg Kommune Hospital; 
Dr. Else W. Arns¢ of Bérnelammelses- 
klinikken, Hellerup. 


Sverige Amerika Stiftelsen 


At their meeting April 7, 1949 The 
Sweden-America Foundation distributed 
nineteen fellowships for study in the 
United States with stipends amounting 
to $25,970. 
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Rudy Larsen 


A GIFT FOR ROYALTY 


President Osborne presents to Ambassador Morgenstierne leather- 
bound volumes of the Foundation’s HISTORY OF NORWAY for 
the King and the Crown Prince and Crown Princess. 


Publications 


The two books to be issued by the 
Foundation in 1949, KORMAK’S SAGA, 
translated from the Old Icelandic by Lee 
M. Hollander, and THE LAPPS (illus- 
trated) by Bjérn Collinder, will be pub- 
lished in the autumn. One of the books in 
preparation for 1950 is SHORT PLAYS 
BY HOLBERG, translated by Henry 


Alexander. Foundation plays are being 


produced in our colleges from coast to 
coast (see also illustration). Our books 
are now in considerable demand in the 
British Dominions. 


Former Fellows 
JuteEs MEeNnKEN, Fellow to Denmark 
1920-1921, a writer and journalist, now 


living in England, has recently published 


the following articles in the National Re- 
view (London): “Considerations on Atom- 
ic Defence,” “Strategy after Czechoslo- 
vakia,” “The Plight of Japan.” At pres- 
ent he is writing a short history between 
wars. 


Erik C. Betieuist, American Fellow 
to Sweden, 1930-1931, Professor of Po- 
litical Science and Assistant Dean of Stu- 
dents at the University of California, has 
taken leave to return to public service. 
Dr. Bellquist left for Sweden on the 
Gripsholm on July 5 and is now serving 
as First Secretary at the United States 
Embassy, Stockholm. In that capacity, he 
is Public Affairs Officer at the Embassy 
and Director of the U.S. Information 
Service in Sweden. Dr. Bellquist thus re- 
turns to the work in which he was en- 
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O. Salas 


MR. SLEEMAN IS COMING 
This play by Hjalmar Bergman translated by Henry Alexander and published by 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation in 1944 was presented in New York in May, 
1949, by the Actors Theater. Left to right: Adele Fortin as Mina, Ann Barlow as 


Anne-Marie, Nina Probette as Bina. 


gaged during and after the war, when 
from 1943-1945 he was Area Chief for 
Northern Europe in the Office of War In- 
and in 1946-1947 served as 
Chief of Area Division I (Europe and the 
‘British Commonwealth) in the State De- 
partment’s - Office of International In- 
formation and Cultural Affairs. At vari- 
ous 


formation 


times he has been vice-chairman, 


acting chairman, and chairman of the De- 
partment of Political Science at Califor- 


nia and during the past year was presi- 
dent of the Northern California Regional 
of the Political 
Science Association. 

Howarp Atppison Rosinson, Fellow 


Association American 


to Sweden 1935-1936, has been granted 
leave from his position as Manager of 
Physical Research, Armstrong Cork and 
Company, to become attaché at the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Stockholm. Dr. Robin- 


son will begin his duties November 1. 
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THE 


INTERNATIONAL 


ICE PATROL 


Grounded icebergs watched from the operations base at Argentia, Newfoundland. 
Rear Admiral Edward H. Smith of the U.S. Coast Guard was American Fellow to 


Norway 1924-1925, 


Sven Litsesiap, Zorn Fellow from 
Sweden 1938-1939 and in recent years at 
Harvard University, was married Sun- 
day, June 12, to Astrid Hilda Charlotta 


von Heijne. 

Raymonp GuNNaAR Norpstrom, Fel- 
low to Sweden 1939-1940, Manager of 
Market Development, the Torsion Bal- 
ance Company, Montclair, New Jersey, 
is taking graduate courses at Rutgers 
University. 

Rory O. EnGue, Tronstad Fellow from 
Norway 1946-1947, has won a prize in 
the 
sponsored by the Alumni of the American 


twenty-second ‘annual competition 


Academy in Rome. 


Vacn JeEsPeRsEN, Honorary Fellow 
from Denmark 1946-1947, has published 
a study of research and development in 
the field of animal oils and fats in the 
United States 1946-1948. At present Mr. 
Jespersen is reorganizing the Danish oil 
plants after the U.S.A. pattern. 

Marton-Louts Nrietsen, Fellow to Den- 
mark 1946-1947, is an Associate Profes- 
sor of Modern Languages at Utah State 
Agricultural College. 

Fellow to 
Sweden 1947-1948, is now a designer in 
the office Mr. 


Paulsen received a diploma and Heder- 


SeERENUs GLEN PaAvuLsEN, 


of Saarinen Associates. 


somnamnande from Kungliga Konsthég- 
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Jack Calderwood for Swedish American Line 


DANISH FARMERS 


Twenty-four Danish Farm Trainees of The American-Scandinavian Foundation ar- 
rived on Gripsholm June 4. In the foreground Danish Consul General Sigurd Chris- 
tensen. These students of American agriculture are under the joint auspices of the 
Foundation, the Danish Government, and The American Farm Bureau Federation. 


skolan Stockholm 1948 for study in archi- 
tecture, history, and city planning. 


Present Fellows 


SveEN B: F. Jansson, Zorn Fellow from 
Sweden, is Editor of Islenzkia Leskaflar, 


a collection of recent Icelandic prose. 


The Scandinavian Forum of Greater Boston 


On April 29 an informal but arresting 
talk on “The International Friendship 
League and its Work in Scandinavia” 
was given by Miss Edna MacDonough, 
who has conducted a number of tours in 
Denmark. The meeting was preceded by 


a dinner at the Harvard Faculty Club in 
honor of Dr. and Mrs. P. M. Mitchell 
and Mr. and Mrs. Sven Linnér. 

The annual business meeting and elec- 
tion of officers was held on May 27. The 
following officers for the 1949-1950 sea- 
son were elected: President, Dr. Elisa- 
beth Deichmann; Vice-President, Mr. Da- 
vis P. Low; Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss Eva G. Stromwall; Recording Sec- 
retary, Mr. Reinhold L. Swan; Treas- 
urer, Miss Esther L. Gustafson. Preced- 
ing and following the business meeting 
Miss Anna Jansen favored with a group 
of piano selections. At the close of each 
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THE CHICAGO CHAPTER 


First arrivals gather around the smérgasbord table at Christmas party for Scandi- 
navian students in Chicago area 


meeting, a social hour with refreshments 
followed. 


California Chapter 


President Sproul of the University of 
California authorizes the Review to an- 
nounce that the Department of Scandi- 
navian is now made permanent as a state 
institution and that Dr. Assar G. Janzén 
is appointed Professor of Scandinavian 
Languages and Literature. 

For the past three years the courses of 
Dr. Janzén (formerly of Lund Univer- 
sity) have been financed for the most 
part by funds raised by the California 
Chapter. The study of Scandinavian is 
now guaranteed by the state. Professor 
Arthur Gilchrist Brodeur, chairman of 
the Department of Scandinavian, writes: 
“Janzén has had remarkable success here: 
his teaching has been very fine; his schol- 
arship has won him the general admira- 
tion of his colleagues; and as a person he 
has been very popular. Though we are 
the youngest Department of Scandinavian 
in the country, I think no university has 
a better man than Janzén.”’ 


Professor Janzén addressed the Chap- 
ter June 14 on the subject: “Lars Wival- 
lius, a Poetic Rascal in the 17th Century.” 

Swedish ad- 
dressed the spring meeting of the Chapter 
and decorated the Chapter President Olof 


Lundberg with the Swedish Centenary 


Ambassador Boheman 


Medal. Mr. Lundberg is doing admirable 
work for the Scandinavian students at the 
university. A member of the Chapter, Mr. 
Emil A. Hagstrom of Oakland, who do- 
nated five thousand dollars to the general 
fund of the Foundation, has been created 
a Knight of the Dannebrog. The Chapter 
Secretary, Peter Guldbrandsen, is recov- 
ering from an automobile accident. The 
Chapter has 65 members. 


Chicago Chapter 

Dr. Henning Friis, Adviser in Social 
Science to the Danish Ministries of Labor 
and Social Affairs, was the guest of honor 
at luncheon February 28, at the Inter- 
national Relations Center. The subject of 
his address was “Scandinavia Between 
the Bloes.”” Dr. Franklin D. Scott, Vice- 
Chairman of the Chapter, presided. 

On Thursday evening, May 12, the 
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Chapter met at its new headquarters, the 
International Relations Center, to enjoy 
an evening with the students from Scan- 
dinavia. The program, planned and pre- 
sented by the students, was conducted by 
Barbro Rengman of Sweden and con- 
sisted of the following numbers: 

Piano Selections ...... Audun Ravnan 

An address, “Economic Conditions 

in Postwar Finland,” Jaakko Railo 
Norwegian Songs, Signe Gundersen 

Illustrated lecture on Greenland 
Dr. Hans Ramberg 

The Ambassador of Sweden, Erik 
Boheman, was guest of honor at luncheon 
on Wednesday, May 25, at the Fortnight- 
ly of Chicago. Dr. Chris L. Christensen, 
the Chapter’s Chairman, presented Mr. 
Boheman, whose entertaining and infor- 
mative address dealt with Sweden’s situ- 
ation after World War II, with emphasis 
on Sweden's recovery problem, its posi- 
tion in the community of ERP countries, 
and its attitude concerning the Atlantic 
Pact. 

Among the out-of-town guests were 
Herman G. Nelson, Rockford newspaper- 
man, and Judge Lassenius of Abo, Fin- 
land. 


Dana Chapter 
“Flik Flak Gennem Amerika,” the 


color film record of the Danish Gymnastic 
Team’s 1946-1947 visit to the New 
World, was shown at Dana College on 
February 12 by Mr. Erik Flensted-Jen- 
sen, director of the group. For those who 
had seen the gymnasts perform the film 
proved to be a pleasant experience of be- 
coming reacquainted with friends; those 
who had not seen the gymnasts marvelled 
at their athletic ability. The splendid 
color photography of scenes in Canada, 
the United States, and south of the border 
made this a first-rate film. The film was 
shown as a regular theater feature in 
Denmark and received an appreciative 
response. The program was sponsored by 
the Dana Chapter. 





The three-color sound films featuring 
the three Scandinavian nations, prepared 
by Films of the Nations, Inc., and dis- 
tributed by Swedish-American Lines, 
were shown at the May 13 meeting of the 
Dana Chapter. A women’s sextette, 
dressed in traditional Danish costumes, 
sang two Danish lullabies. Dr. H. F. 
Swansen and Prof. Paul C. Nyholm spoke 
briefly, the former on the subject of Nor- 
way’s independence, the latter on the sub- 
jects of the centenary of the Danish con- 
stitution and the Jacob Riis centenary. 


~ 




























































LINCOLN CROMWELL 


Mr. Cromwell was re-elected Vice-Presi- 

dent of the New York Chapter. This pho- 

tograph is published by courtesy of St. 

Luke’s Hospital from which he recently 
retired as President. 


New York Chapter 


The annual business meeting of the 
Chapter took place in the William Henry 
Schofield Library June 6. The following 
officers were elected for 1949-1950: Presi- 
dent, Géran F. Holmquist; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Lincoln Cromwell, Svend Jorgen- 
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sen, Rolf T. Michelsen; Secretary, Miss 
Else de Prun; Treasurer, George P. 
Montgomery; Assistant Treasurer, Miss 
Dorothy Quortrup. Preceding the meet- 
ing the officers dined at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Leach. 


Santa Barbara Chapter 


At its annual meeting the 65 members 
of the Santa Barbara Chapter elected the 
following officers, all residing in Santa 
Barbara: President, Professor Jacob L. 
Hansen, 102 Oceano Avenue; Vice Presi- 
dent, Dr. Clarence L. Phelps, 1014 San 
Diego Road; Treasurer, Miss Ingeborg 
Praetorius, 2211 Garden Street; Secre- 
tary, Ingeborg Landen Streeter, P.O. 
Box 394. President Hansen has several 
projects for the future to be discussed 
and planned with the Board. 


Seattle Chapter 


The Chapter recently elected Dr. Fro- 
lund as President, following Professor 
Cox’s term as executive officer. Dr. An- 
drew Hilen was re-elected treasurer, and 
Mrs. Sophus K. Winther executive secre- 
tary. Dr. Frolund, recently returned from 
a six months’ visit to the Scandinavian 
countries, gave a very interesting account 
of his travels and observations of condi- 
tions and culture in those countries. 

Dr. Andrew Hilen, Jr., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of American Literature at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, has been a lecturer 
at Uppsala and Stockholm during the 
past year, and has been teaching at the 
American Institute at Uppsala as well, 
and upon his return will address the 
meeting of the Chapter on the subject of 
Swedish-American literary relations and 


other matters of interest relating to his 
long stay in Sweden. ; 

Mr. Gilbert Holland, graduate student 
in fisheries, has received an American- 
Seandinavian Fellowship for study in 
Pergen, Norway. He addressed the meet- 
ing, outlining his program of research and 


explaining his project, a most important 


survey having to do with methods of con- 
servation of world fish supply, up-to- 
date methods in the scientific work of 
American and Scandinavian Fisheries, 
etc. Upon his return, he will be asked to 
report to the local Chapter on his ex- 
periences. 

Professor Sverre Arestad went to Scan- 
dinavia this summer to collect data on a 
number of projects he is working on and 
to reorient himself first-hand on Scandi- 
navian developments during the past ten 
years. He will of course address the 
Chapter upon his return. 

Professor George Lundberg, Chairman 
of the Department of Sociology at the 
University of Washington, left for Oslo 
in August to deliver lectures and to visit 
his Scandinavian colleagues in the field 
of Sociology. Upon his return, he will re- 
port to the meeting of the local Chapter. 

Professor Sophus K. Winther and Mrs. 
Winther left for a visit with friends in 
New York, in mid-August. During their 
stay in New York they consulted with 
the officers of The American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation to bring back news from 
the Foundation that may be of interest 
to members of the local Chapter. 

At coming meetings, Professor Edward 
G. Cox will talk on the subject of Irish 
and Scandinavian Literature and Pro- 
fessor Sophus K. Winther will speak on 
the Scandinavian-American Novel, and 
Professor Walter Johnson on Strindberg. 
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From Day to Day. By Odd Nansen. Put- 
nam’s. 1949. 485 pp. Ill. Price $5.00. 


_ One of the conclusions reached after read- 
ing this remarkable book is that Odd Nansen 
in humane qualities and spiritual greatness 
ranks with his famous father. His diary, des- 
tined to become a classic, depicts the most ex- 
treme human suffering as well as cruelty and 
baseness; how the spirit of Nansen, and so 
many of his fellow sufferers, was able to rise 
above the horrors, misery and brutalities to 
which they were subjected, is what makes this 
book of such tremendous significance. The 
courage and nobility of the author emanate 
from every page; never losing hope, he showed 
that a human being can endure the most har- 
rowing experiences and still not lose his dig- 
nity or his sense of humor. 

Odd Nansen was arrested by the Germans as 
a hostage in January, 1942, and spent the en- 
suing 31% years in the concentration camps of 
Kvenangen and Grini in Norway and then 
Sachsenhausen and Neuengamme in Germany. 
He started writing partly in order to take his 
thoughts off the present, and partly to keep 
his family informed, but never with any idea 
of eventual publication. How the diary was 
written and preserved makes an interesting 
tale in itself. During his imprisonment and on 
his journeys from camp to camp, he managed 
to record his thoughts and experiences in a 
minute script on tissue paper which was then 
hidden in breadboards belonging to him and 
his comrades. These boards were split down 
the middle, the sheets of paper inserted, and 
the boards were glued together again. 

It is no doubt true that most Americans are 
unable to visualize the horrors of the German 
concentration camps nor realize how bestial, 
how physically and morally depraved, human 
beings may become under certain conditions. 
It is all part of the picture which Nansen 
paints, but he does not dwell on gruesome de- 
tails. On- the other hand, the diary bears wit- 
ness to the sterling qualities shown by so many 
of the inhabitants of these camps—the Poles 
and Russians, the Jews and the patriots and 
right-thinking men from every occupied coun- 
try. Their feeling of fellowship, their nobility 
and helpfulness in face of the most inhuman 
and brutal treatment are shining examples to 
a world which seems to have lost faith in the 
innate goodness and dignity of man. 

Nansen’s closing words are to the effect that 
it was the indifference of mankind which al- 
lowed these things to take place; his diary 
will certainly go a long way in removing any 
feeling of indifference in the reader. Thus the 
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book may be said to be, and will through the 
years become increasjngly so, a potent weapon 
in the fight for human tolerance and under- 
standing. 

The original Norwegian three-volume edi- 
tion has been abridged and condensed into one 
volume by Katherine John, the translator, 
who has done an admirable job. A representa- 
tive selection of Nansen’s original drawings 
appear in this edition. Some of them will in- 
spire horror, a few will call forth a twinkle or 
a compassionate smile, but they all help in no 
small way to make the book an outstanding 
record of one of war’s most horrible aspects. 


Erik J. Frus 


Labor in Norway. By Walter Galenson. 
Wertheim Fellowship Publications. Harvard 
University Press. 1949. 373 pp. Price $5.00. 


Walter Galenson, Labor Attaché to the 
American Embassy in Oslo in 1945 and 1946, 
at present Assistant Professor of Economics 
at Harvard, has become America’s undisputed 
authority on Norwegian labor. He is now en- 
gaged upon similar studies on the Danish 
Labor movement. The volume under review is 
a model of scholarship and good judgment. 
His sources are in the Norwegian language 
which he commands perfectly; they are com- 
plete and authoritative, and the footnotes 
show that he has consulted more than he has 
listed in the excellent bibliography. Galenson 
avoids two common errors, one or the other of 
which so often mars what Americans write 
about Scandinavia: he neither goes overboard 
for Norwegian “genius” nor does he abhor the 
commanding influence attained by the social- 
ist labor party since the last war. 

Galenson objectively describes what he sees. 
And what he sees is a trade union and po- 
litical movement that has grown out of the 
circumstances of Norwegian history, mainlv 
since 1889. As an American he is interested in 
finding similarities and differences between the 
labor movements of his own countrv and that 
of Norway. A highly significant difference is 
the great centralization of authority in the 
central trade union organization of Norway 
and the autonomy of the individual unions in 
the United States. This centralization, com- 
bined with truly democratic trade union gov- 
ernment and labor party responsibility for the 
national government, Galenson holds to be the 
most immediate explanation for the notable 
success of Norway in holding the line with re- 
spect to prices and wages and industrial peace 
since 1945. Professor Sumner H. Schlichter 
rightly says in the Foreword that “the most 
important part of the book is Dr. Galenson’s 
penetrating discussion of the effect of power 
upon trade unions and the labor party” (p. 
IX). Galenson himself believes that Norway’s 
peaceful economic socialization may well be 
“Western Europe’s only alternative to the 
monolithic state of Soviet communism” (p. 
340). 


Bryn J. Hovve 
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The Norse Discoveries and Explorations 
in America. By Edward Reman. With Edi- 
tor’s Preface by Arthur G. Brodeur. Univer- 
sity of California Press. 1949. Map. xi + 201 
pp. Price $3.50. 


This posthumously published work is ad- 
mirably clear and readable. Mr. Reman is well 
orientated in evaluation of the Greenland and 
Iceland versions of the Vinland voyages, 
calling the Flateyarbék “trustworthy,” and 
finding the Karlsefni narrative more perplex- 
ing. 

It is particularly regrettable that the au- 
thor is not living, for it is no honor to a book 
not to discuss it with frankness, and in this 
instance it is to be hoped that one of the 
author’s close associates will enter rebuttal 
for him. Mr. Reman accepts or refuses details 
in the texts with remarkable freedom. He re- 
pudiates the Flateyarbék account of Leif 
Ericson’s sailing from Markland to Vinland 
across open ocean for two days, though he ad- 
mits the northeast wind and also Hovgaard’s 
reckoning of the speed of a Norse ship with 
strong fair wind as 5 to 614 knots. He follows 
Gustav Storm in placing Leif’s Vinland in the 
Nova Scotia region. His argument that Leif 
“would scarcely have ventured so long a pas- 
sage across open water as from Nova Scotia 
to Cape Cod” (300 miles) loses sight of Leif’s 
previous sailing from Brattahlid to the 
Hebrides over more than 1600 miles of open 
water, and thence to Norway and back to 
Greenland. He forgets that Bjarni had re- 
ported two days’ sailing distance of open sea 
between the unknown lands which Leif was 
to name Markland and Vinland. According to 
Mr. Reman, when Leif sailed to Vinland he 
had become a timid coast-hugger. 

Mr. Reman is of the “northern school” of 
Vinland theorists who would have Vinland in 
a region as close as possible to the home base 
in Greenland. Not finding “mountains” 
(fiéll) convenient at his Straumfjord (at 
Chesterfield Inlet on the northwestern shore of 
Hudson Bay), he suggests fidll are mere 
“rock strata” there, but in his Unipedland 
fiéll are mountains. But where are “the moun- 
tains of Hép”? Though he finds “positive 
identification of Hép is impossible,” he says 
he “can discover no other site which corre- 
sponds so closely, in so many particulars to 
the statements of the text as does the Nelson 
River country. The absence of mountains is a 
serious objection.” Then he suggests that 
fjéll might mean “granites and gneisses form- 
ing rounded hills” at the mouth of the Nelson 
River, and there “these rise to a height of 
somewhat more than a hundred feet.” Thus we 
have fjéll meaning anything that fits a theory. 
He twists geography to the shape of his 
theory, placing Grand Manan Island “north 
of the land mass of southwest Nova Scotia.” 

The essential factor in Mr. Reman’s identi- 
fications is extensive climatological change, 
which seems to him to be supported by the 
probability that Greenland in Leif’s time was 


more hospitable than now. He asserts that in 
the eleventh century throughout Canada and 
the Arctic there was so little ice and snow that 
winter winds from the Arctic did not blow 
much cold upon the west coast of Greenland 
or upon the coast of Maine. Meteorologists 
whom this reviewer has consulted say that 
without overwhelming proof, no such extensive 
climatological change can be accepted. Mr. 
Reman does not rest with having Karlsefni’s 
H6ép, where the saga says “there came no 
snow at all,” on Hudson Bay. He forces the 
climate elsewhere. He says that those who 
would place Vinland as far south as Cape 
Cod “run foul of the obdurate fact that eVen 
there—even as far south as Virginia—frost- 
less winters have seldom been known,” but at 
Passamaquoddy Bay, “Leif and his men might 
have encountered one of those rare, exceed- 
ingly mild winters that occasionally favor New 
England.” Mr. Reman has shaped to his geo- 
graphical theories his reading and interpreta- 
tion of the texts, and his ideas of the weather. 


Freperick J. Pou. 


Norway, Invasion and Occupation. By 
Amanda Johnson, 1948. 372 pp. Price on ap- 
plication. 

The occupation of Norway by the Nazis 
lasted for five years and came to an end May 
7, 1945. The trials of the traitors and the ter- 
rorists are over, and the four main leaders of 
that unholy crew, Quisling, Terboven, Rediess, 
and Fehlis, have gone to their just reward. 
Norway is now bending every effort to repair 
the wounds of the war. She is thankful for the 
Marshall help which has been of great assist- 
ance, and having always had her windows to 
the West she has joined the Atlantic Pact in 
order to be with the peoples she is culturally 
related to. 

Much has been written about the Norwe- 
gians during the occupation, the latest con- 
tribution in this field being this book by Miss 
Johnson, who is Professor of History at 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledge- 
ville, Georgia, and evidently of Norwegian ex- 
traction. There is not much that is new to 
people who followed the events as they oc- 
curred, but it is nevertheless of much interest 
to have the whole story served, so to speak, 
on one platter, and in English. The author has 
labored devotedly in order to present a true 
and complete picture. 

The Norwegian resistance, in which King 
Haakon played a great part, was nerve- 
racking to their oppressors, and to members 
of the race in America it was a pleasure to 
see how their brothers on the other side of the 
Atlantic carried on. When Quisling told 
Bishop Berggrav that he ought to be decapi- 
tated, the bishop answered calmly: “Well, here 
I am.” The Underground was led by no less a 
person than the President of the Supreme 
Court, Paal Berg. 
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Then there was the Norwegian Merchant 
Marine of 4,834,902 tons and 30,000 men, little 
Norway, population only about 3 million peo- 
ple, being one of the Great Powers in this re- 
spect. This fleet rendered splendid service to 
the United Nations, and it was said that it 
was worth more than one million men. 706 
Norwegian ships were sent to the bottom by 
bomb, torpedo, or cannon. Norway also main- 
tained a training camp for flyers in Canada 
and a training camp for soldiers in Scotland. 
To the limit of its ability it was fighting on 
all fronts. 

The author has brought together a vast 
amount of facts in a readable form, and any- 
one who wants to familiarize himself with the 
stand of the Norwegians during the occupa- 
tion can read the book with much profit. 


A. N. Ryoe 


Sons of the Volsungs. Adapted by Dorothy 
G. Hosford from Sigurd the Volsung by Wil- 
liam Morris. Illustrated by Frank 


Dobias. 
Holt. 1949. 171 pp. ill. Price $2.50. 


This is a second retelling of the Volsung 
legend, based on the Morris poem and de- 
signed for young readers, to appear in recent 
times. The preceding one by Winifred Turner 
and Helen Scott (1935) retained long pas- 
sages of the rimed hexameter epic and con- 
nected them with short links in prose; Dorothy 
Hosford’s is prose throughout, and recounts 
the substance of only about half the poem. It 
ends with the union of Sigurd and Brynhild 
on Hindfell mountain after the hero has 
passed through its protecting fires. The bulky 
original, with its extremely archaic ‘style, is 
here rendered as a simple and straightforward 
narrative, at some times Biblical in its phrase- 
ology, but at others still preserving whole lines 
and part-lines intact. The total effect is gen- 
erally pleasing, and the illustrations are well 
matched to the text. The merit of Sons of the 
Volsungs is that it approximates some of the 
better traits of the saga used by Morris. The 
question arises: Why not use the saga di- 
rectly, then, for a young people’s adaptation? 


MARGARET SCHLAUCH 


The Lures of the Bronze Age. By H. C. 
Broholm, William P. Larsen, and Godtfred 
Skjerne. Ill. Gyldendal, Copenhagen. 1949. 
129 pp. Price Kr. 50.00. 


The werd lur is derived from Old Scandi- 
navian /wdr, used in the sagas to describe the 
trumpets of the vikings or their herdsmen. 
The horns of the Iron Age, however, had but 
faint relation to the musical wind instruments 
of the Bronze Age (1500-500 B.C.). The viking 
lures were trumpets or horns made of wood. 
We know little about their shape, doubtless 
very simple, as they have long since disinte- 
grated. But the tubes and bells of the bronze 
lures used by the Scandinavians two thousand 
years before the dawn of history are frequent- 
ly dug up in good condition today. 





Forty-eight of these bronze lures have now 
been unearthed, chiefly from bogs and moors, 
most of them on Danish soil, and a few in 
neighboring areas of Norway, Sweden, and 
Germany. 

The lures all date from the Bronze Age, 
which ended about 500 B.C. That they are in 
such good condition, after having been buried 
for three thousand years, is due apparently to 
the fact that they were used in the religious 
ritual of sun worship and were considered in- 
violate and thus were not broken up but were 
carefully laid away intact. Scholars used to 
think that the lures were war trumpets, but 
now they concede that they were for ritualistic 
purposes, to accompany hymns in the sun 
worship of the Bronze Age. Evidently, with 
the beginning of the Iron Age, there came a 
change in the worship of the Northern peo- 
ples, possibly due to conversion to the Odinic 
religion. However, signs of the earlier sun 
faith persist today in some of the fétes and 
traditions of the Northern folk. They are 
manifest, for example, in the Lucia candle 
precessions in December and the bonfires of 
Midsummer Eve in June. 

This magnificent monograph is a popular 
exposition of profound scholarship. It con- 
tains copious illustrations of the lures and 
accompanying ornaments and implements from 
the Bronze Age. An exhaustive treatise on 
the musicology of the bronze lures is illustrated 
by their simple musical scales. 


H.G.L. 


Kierkegaardian Philosophy in the Faith 
of a Scholar. By David F. Swenson. W est- 
minster. 1949. 159 pp. Price $2.50. 


This is a collection of occasional papers and 
addresses delivered between 1927 and 1936 by 
the late interpreter and translator of the 
works of Sgren Kierkegaard. With the excep- 
tion of the last two essays, however, the ma- 
terials deal only in an indirect way with the 
thought of the great Danish thinker. His 
name in the title, therefore, may represent 
something of a misleading note. 

It can be maintained that Professor Swen- 
son on Kierkegaard is more interesting, orig- 
inal, and readable than Professor Swenson 
when the Kierkegaardian influence is less con- 
spicuous and more indirect. There are, by this 
token, three papers in the volume that are 
well worth having. “Progress in Religious 
Thought” is a lucid criticism of the naive 
faith in religious progress that was rampant 
two decades ago and which we are not wholly 
free of today. The two concluding essays, 
“Supernaturalism—Source of Moral Power” 
and “The Transforming Power of Otherworld- 
liness” were presented to university audiences 
and designed to be used as ammunition in the 
controversy between naturalism and _ super- 
naturalism that was raging then as now. 

The other four articles seem regrettably to 
be dated. The reason is in part a paradoxical 
one that Kierkegaard himself would have 
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loved. The very currents of thought that date 
back to Kierkegaard (and which Professor 
Swenson was so instrumental in setting in 
motion) have forced many of the problems 
that are dealt with here to a position of sec- 
ondary importance. ‘The theistic philosopher 
and the existential thinker both emerge on 
every page. 

Nevertheless, the theme that runs through 
the volume and gives it the unity it does 
possess is a noble one, and one that needs all 
the proclamation it can obtain: the problem 
of life’s meaning is a critical one; our passion, 
concern, infinite interest can only be centered 
on the life which is not yet here. 

So while one may be sorry that the volume 
as a whole should be so uneven, one can be 
truly glad when—even in the weaker sections 
—the existential note rings so clearly. 


Wirntiam Hamirron, Jr. 


Charade. A novel by Edita Morris. Viking. 
1948. 183 pp. Price $2.50. 


Swedish-born Edita Morris has lost none of 
her brilliant style and vivid imagery in Cha- 
rade. She has, on the other hand, deepened 
considerably and, it seems to me, struck a new 
vein of charity and compassion, as touching 
as it is genuine. 

This slender novel is an allegory, a symbol, 
a parable. It is a thin, brittle ivory cameo; a 
yellow rose slowly dropping its petals, an 
autumn sunset, half hidden by a cool, smoky 
haze. We are viewing a segment of war-rav- 
aged Poland through the innocent, yet wise 
and knowing, eyes of a young German girl, 
Lili. Through her we are introduced to a 
bizarrely ill-assorted group of refugees, and 
follow their uneven struggle against famine, 
cold, and despair. 

Kampenhausen, Lili’s father, is a great 
German poet who, even in miserable exile, 
studiously labors on his play about Goethe. 
He is accompanied by his throttled and weak- 
minded wife; his sadistic son, who later joins 
the Nazi troops; his daughter, and his mis- 
tress, Magda Opfel, a second-rate Viennese 
actress, who takes up with a Polish Count 
and flees to Rumania with him. 

Lili lives not one, but two strange lives. 
When she leaves the gate keeper’s lodge, in 
which the Kampenhausens and Magda eke out 
their almost animalistic existence, in constant 
and gnawing want, she walks into another 
world, even grimmer and more hopeless. In 
the water-logged cellar of a bombed-out 
castle, once owned by Magda’s strutting 
Count, a handful of war orphans, pathetic 
weeds, bruised by the chariot of death and 
destruction, have sought shelter. It is these 
ragged, undernourished, embittered, yet inno- 
cent, victims of the grown-ups’ game with 
soldiers and guns, that open Lili’s eyes to the 
hypocrisy and futility of the daily life at the 
lodge. These little ones, she feels in her soul, 
are the only ones worth salvaging; the others 
think of nothing but their own safety. 
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STRANGE 
LIFE OF 


AUGUST 
STRINDBERG 


By ELIZABETH SPRIGGE 


y this fascinating biography of 
Strindberg—the great Swedish 
playwright, poet, essayist, novelist, 
and historian— Miss Sprigge gives an 
authoritative analysis of his work 
and of a life which was as turbulent 
and dramatic as any of his plays. 
Much of the material in this vivid 
portrait appears in English for the 
first time. 


he experiences of Strindberg’s 

childhood, his three marriages, 
and an unceasing series of spiritual 
conflicts, were all pressed urgently 
into the service of his art. His re- 
morseless exploration of the inner- 
most depths of consciousness was all 
the more remarkable in an era when 
Freud and Jung were unknown. He 
ras a leader of Naturalism, a pioneer 
of Expressionism, a forerunner of 
Surrealism. 


lizabeth Sprigge, a translator of 

Swedish literature, was Swedish 
Specialist at the London Ministry of 
Information during the recent war. 
She is a novelist and playwright, the 
author of Castle in Andalusia, The 
Old Man Dies, and The Raven’s 


ta 


Wing. $3.50 
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And so, although pretending to flee with 
Magda and the Count, she follows them only 
a short way along the secret route to the 
border. Under the pretense of wanting to say 
good-bye to her friends in the castle cellar, 
she runs breathlessly up the hill, and only 
when she has rejoined these pale inhabitants 
of the dungeon, does she feel a miraculous 
peace descend upon her. As one of them, she 
dares, though tremblingly, to face the future. 
The sun comes up, and, in the forgiving light, 
even the meanest clothes, the thinnest limbs, 
the weariest eyes somehow seem fresher, bet- 
ter, stronger. 

Hotcer LuNpDBERGH 


Dutch Indoor Subjects. With an intro- 
duction and notes by Tancred Borenius. 
With many reproductions in full color. Pit- 
man Publishing Corporation. New York and 
London, 1949. Price $1.90. 


Sienese Paintings. With an introduction 
and notes by Tancred Borenius. With many 
reproductions in full color. Pitman Publishing 
Corporation. New York and London, 1949. 
Price $1.90. 








What makes these two books so valuable 
and attractive—aside from the superb repro- 
ductions, printed in England—is the expert 
accompanying text by Dr. Borenius. His es- 
says on Dutch and early Sienese painting are 
lively, yet authoritative. They give the his- 
torical background of the various artists, de- 
scribe their schools, their patrons, models, in- 
dividual techniques, and the different ways in 
which they, at different times, signed their 
works. 

The color plates are exceptionally fine. Well 
chosen, so as to represent the finest in each 
painter’s production, they give a wonderful 
idea of what the originals must look like. 
Many, indeed, are worthy of framing. 

Dr. Borenius, a native of Viborg, Finland, 
began his career as a diplomat, and lived in 
England for many years, where he later lec- 
tured in art history at University College, 
London, and wrote many books on art and 
archaeology. He directed the excavations in 
the late thirties on the site of the Clarendon 
Palace, three miles from Salisbury, one of the 
more important researches into mediaeval art 
in recent years. In 1918 he was secretary to 
the Finnish diplomatic mission to give formal 
notification of Finland’s independence to a 
number of European countries. His father, 
the late Carl Borenius, was a member of the 
Finnish Diet. 































Hoicer LunpBercGu 


God’s Ambassadress—St. Bridget of Swe- 


den. By Helen M. D. Redpath. Bruce. 216 
pp. Price $3.00. 


This is the first comprehensive biography in 
English of the Swedish fourteenth-century 
religious leader, Saint Bfjgitta, or St. Bridget. 
The author, herself a bridgettine of Syon Ab- 
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bey, in England, has made a thorough and ob- 
jective study of a remarkable woman who, in 
piety, moral courage, direction of purpose, 
and physical stamina frequently brings to 
mind the Maid of Orleans. 

Born in 1303, the daughter of Birger Pers- 
son, Governor of Upland and an expert in 
the law, and Ingeborg Bengtsdotter, whose 
father was a member of the mighty Folkung 
dynasty, Bridget grew up in a home of great 
wealth and culture. At an early age she mar- 
ried Ulf Gudmarsson, whose father was also 
a provincial governor. They became the par- 
ents of eight children of whom the oldest, 
Katherine, in later years became her mother’s 
closest friend and associate in her religious 
work in Rome. 

Bridget was not more than a child when 
she, like Joan of Lorraine, heard voices, saw 
visions, and received sacred instructions. These 
increased in number and significance and, after 
her husband’s death in 1344, she bade farewell 
for ever to the pomp and bustle of the life on 
her big estates, and gave herself up completely 
to Christian work. 

In 1349 she made a pilgrimage to Rome to 
receive the permission of Pope Urban V to 
establish a convent at Vadstena, in Sweden. 
This was granted, but Bridget had been dead 
five years when, in 1378, the staunch and in- 
defatigable Katherine received from Pope 
Urban VI the final “confirmation of the rule 
of St. Saviour by way of Constitutions.” 

It was in Rome that Bridget lived the major 
part of her life, a life spent in penance and 
poverty. But her influence was felt also out- 
side the immediate realm of her own order. 
This was the time of the exile of the Popes in 
Avignon, the great schism in the Catholic 
Church. Fearless, indomitable, speaking words 
of holy inspiration, Bridget time and again 
pleaded personally and directly with the 
Popes to leave Avignon and return tc Rome. 
It is not too bold to surmise that their ulti- 
mate home-coming must to some extent have 
been the result of the courageous urging of 
this unique woman. 

Although primarily an historic account, the 
biography frequently acquires the tone and 
form of fiction. There is a great deal of lively 
and convincing dialogue, and the descriptions 
and characterizations are done with the keen 
eye and the sure hand of a novelist. Coupled 
with the author’s scrupulous accuracy, when 
it comes to dates, facts, and places, the pleas- 
antly conversational style lends a certain level- 
ing informality to what otherwise might have 
become a tome too weighty but for the student 
of religious history. 

Hotcer LunpBercu 


The World Through Literature. Edited 
by Luella B. Cook; Walter Loban; Oscar J. 
Campbell; Ruth M. Stauffer. Harcourt, 
Brace. 1949. 754 pp. Price $3.28. 


This anthology is primarily intended to be 
used by high school students as an introduc- 
tion to the representative as well as the great 


NORSE DISCOVERIES AND 
EXPLORATIONS IN AMERICA 
By Edward Reman; Edited by Arthur 
G. Brodeur $3.50 


“This is serious historical mystery writing, 
without the romantic overtones of New- 
port Tower and Kensington Stone stories. 
This is a study of the records by a hard- 
headed, persevering, seagoing modern 
Norseman. It won't be as widely read as 
a hundred mysteries published this year, 
but I find it more exciting and I am sure 
it will be longer remembered.’—Lewis 
Gannett in the New York Herald-Tribune 


“The care with which Mr. Reman sifted 
the bones of the sagas is impressive. Per- 
haps the most valuable feature of his book 
is the study of the differences between the 
Greenland sagas and the Icelandic sagas, 
and his emphasis upon the importance— 
usually overlooked in the light of the leg- 
endary Leif—of the exploration and settle- 
ment of Karlsefni."-—Providence Journal 


_ At your bookstore 
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literature of the nations of the world. But its 
usefulness is by no means limited to the stu- 
dent. Although the average adult may have a 
fairly extensive knowledge of English litera- 
ture, there are few who have made the ac- 
quaintance of Oriental, Scandinavian, and 
Latin American authors. This volume will pro- 
vide a stimulating prologue to further ad- 
ventures in world literature. The illustrations 
also are attractive. 

The editors state clearly the aims in mind 
in preparing this book: “It is not a survey of 
the world’s great literature with selections 

chosen to represent the world’s great writers 

in nice chronological sequence. In The World 

Through Literature, selections were chosen 

not primarily to represent literary figures, 

but rather to reveal something of the life and 
character of the world’s peoples. . . . For each 
foreign area there is an introductory essay 
which takes into account the differences as 
well as the likenesses of its peoples. Historical 
and geographical forces that have influenced 
life in the area are set forth... . The World 

Through Literature enlists the great writers 

of the world in the terribly urgent task of 

orienting Americans in the world they must 
_ live in from this time forth.” 

There are fourteen selections in the Scan- 
dinavian section. Among the authors in the 
section are Odd Nansen, Johan Nordahl Grieg, 
Martin Andersen Nexé, Jeppe Aakjaer, Jonas 
Lie, Hjalmar Séderberg, and Selma Lagerlof. 
Carleton Smith contributes an article on Si- 
belius, and Longfellow’s poem “The Building 
of the Long Serpent” is also included. Sug- 
gestions for further reading are given at the 
end of the section. This bibliography offers a 
varied and interesting choice of Scandinavian 
authors. 

Of the fourteen entries in this section ten 
have appeared either in The American-Scandi- 
navian Review or in books published by the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. 


Esruer I. Persson 


This Was America. Edited by Oscar 
Handlin, Harvard. 1949. 602 pp. Price $6.00. 


Is Harvard’s famed accurate proof-reading 
breaking down? Even the first Scandinavian 
word that I encountered in this book is mis- 
spelled; Angermanland is dubbed with a Har- 
vard “U.” Of course I am prejudiced. For 
only four Scandinavian authors are included 
in this huge compendium of the accounts of 
European travellers to America, and three of 
them are Swedes—not even an Icelander! 
These four are, indeed, shrewd choices: Peter 
Kalm, Ole Munch Reder, Fredrika Bremer, 
and Alma Hedin. But where is urbane if 
devastating Georg Brandes, who thought us 
a veritable “parliament of fools”? However, 
this is a must book of classical descriptions 
of us and our habits of mind. De Tocqueville 
(though once misspelled) is not omitted, nor is 
André Maurois. 

H.G.L. 
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SWEDEN IN 
MUSIC 


An American book about the music 


of Sweden 


CONTENTS: 

SWEDEN’S TREASURE OF FoLk Music, by 
Gunnar Hahn 

SWEDISH COMPOSERS—PAST AND PREs- 
ENT, by Gereon Brodin 

Music Wrincs Its WAy TO THE PEOPLE, 
by Bengt Pleijel 

THE Royat Opera, by Arne Lindenbaum 

JENNY LIND, SONGBIRD OF THE NoRTH, 
by Marie F. Renzi 

SWEDISH STARS AT THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA IN NEw York, by Holger Lund- 
bergh 

SWEDES AT STAR-STUDDED MEt, Sketches 
by Einar Nerman 

SWEDEN’s ASCAP, by Sven Wilson 

Music AND MILtEs, by Stella Kuylen- 
stierna-Andrassy 


Beautifully illustrated with numerous 
photographs of Swedish composers, sing- 
ers and musicians. 


Vignettes by Einar Nerman and 
Kurt Jungstedt 


The net proceeds of the sale of this book go to 
the Swedish Seamen’s Welfare Fund, Inc. 


Cardboard cover edition 72 pgs. 
Price $1.50 


Order from: 


The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 
116 East 64th Street 
New York 21, N.Y. 
















Enterprise Island. By Hans Christian 
Sonne. The Business Bourse. 1948. 115 pp. 
Ill. Price $3.50. 


The Evening and the Morning. By Vir- 
ginia Sorensen. Harcourt, Brace. 1949. 341 


pp. Price $3.00. 


Social Services in Denmark. By Orla 
Jensen. Det Danske Selskab. 1948. 116 pp. 


Ill. Free on application. 


Two Essays. Henrik Ibsen. The Sagas. 
By Paul V. Rubow. Gyldendal. 1949. 64 pp. 
Price Kr. 15.50. 


Aren’t Grandmothers Cry-babies? and 
Impressions of Sweden. By Johanna Ander- 
son. Lithographed for the author. 3418 Case 
Street, Omaha 3, Nebraska, 1949. 107 pp. II. 
Price $2.00. 


In Enterprise Island, Hans Christian Sonne, 
the international banker, Chairman of the 
National Planning Association, has, in the 
form of a charming novel about Old Joe on a 
Pacific island, given us an allegory of the 
growth of controlled capitalism from the age 
of simple barter. It is a beautifully illus- 
trated book for children and grown-ups alike, 
composed by a generous and imaginative mind. 
One housewife who read it said she now under- 
stood economics for the first time. “Old Joe” 
is a good answer to “Uncle Joe.” He would 
make a good citizen for “Uncle Sam.” 

The Evening and the Morning is the fourth 
novel by this Alabama girl born of Danish 
parents of Mormon background in Utah. Old 
Denmark lives again passionately in the Utah 
of this book. Literary critics are amazed at 
the technical skill of construction, style, and 
psychology in a book that places Mrs. Soren- 
sen in the front rank of American novelists. 


H.G.L. 


Selected Papers on Folklore. By C. W. 
von Sydow. Published on the occasion of 
his 70th birthday. Rosenkilde § Bagger. 
Copenhagen. 1948, 257 pp. 


Amongst contemporary European folklor- 
ists C. W. von Sydow, professor of Lund Uni- 
versity, Sweden, enjoys the widest interna- 
tional fame. The reason may be twofold: his 
unique scholarship and faculty for critical in- 
terpretation, no less than the mature scholar- 
ly tradition within which he stands. No one 
has better succeeded in defining and analyz- 
ing the categories of the enormous body of 
popular traditions and in producing a work- 
able terminology in this extensive field. His 
success must be viewed against the back- 
ground of the uninterrupted application to 
folklore research in Scandinavia for over a 
century. The classical collections of Scandi- 
navian popular traditions and the first attempt 
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CONTEMPORARY 
DANISH 
ARCHITECTURE 


BY ESBJ@RN HIORT 


The first book in English about modern 
architecture in Denmark, as exemplified in a 
number of characteristic private and public 
buildings of the past 15 years. 


108 pp., 50 illustrations $2.95 


THE CASTLES OF 
NORTH ZEALAND 


BY GUDMUND BOESEN 


Gives the history and description of 18 
historic castles, including such famous pal- 
aces as Frederiksborg, Kronborg and Fred- 
ensborg, with pictures of each. 


95 pp., 46 illustrations $1.75 


Uniform with “The Castles of North Zea- 

land”, but with Danish text only: 

Sydfyns Herregaarde (Mansions of South 
Funen) $1.50 

Djurslands Herregaarde (Mansions _ of 
Djursland, Jutland) $1.50 

Sydsjellands Herregaarde (Mansions of 
South Zealand) $1.75 

Vestsjellands Kirker (Churches of West 
Zealand) $1.50 

Himmerlands Oldtidsminder (Antiquities of 
Himmerland, Jutland) $1.50 

Jyllands Runestene (Runic Stones of Jut- 
land) $1.75 

Ko¢benhavnske Borgerhuse (Copenhagen 
Bourgois Houses) $1.75 

K¢benhavnske Palewer (Copenhagen Patri- 
cian Houses) $1.75 

These attractive books may be enjoyed 
for their profuse illustrations even by people 
who do not read Danish. 


SCANDINAVIAN 
BOOK SERVICE 


P.O. BOX 99, AUDUBON STA. -: 
NEW YORK 32, N.Y. 
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to bring this national heritage into the light 
of literature are due to the assiduity of the 
Norwegians P. Chr. Asbjgrnsen and J. Moe, 
the Dane Svend Grundtvig, and the Swede G. 
O. Hyltén-Cavallius. True, this brings us back 
into the first half of the 19th Century, when, 
as an aftergrowth of the Romantic Movement, 
similar attempts were being made all over 
Europe. Nowhere else, however, as in Scan- 
dinavia, did the following period of critical 
comparative studies in folklore and the sys- 
tematic inventory of the vanishing rural tra- 
ditions become more thoroughly organized and 
interwoven with antiquarian research. The 
first great theorists in this field were the Nor- 
wegian Moltke Moe and the Danes H. F. 
Feilberg and Axel Olrik. A young student and 
a personal friend of all these three masters, 
v. Sydow had already in the 1910’s become 
their successor and perfecter. 

It may then be said that the present volume 
offers the ripe fruit of a century of Scandi- 
navian studies in folklore. It is a representa- 
tive selection from Professor von Sydow’s 
versatile production, made by his Danish pu- 
pil Laurits Bgédker, and presented to the 
author by leading folklorists in various coun- 
tries, including the United States. Very few 
of these studies have hitherto been accessible 
in English. In the first place, they aim to pre- 
sent a coherent picture of Professor von 
Sydow’s views concerning the classification of 
popular prose traditions, the historical depth 
of the motifs, the distribution of the tradi- 
tional property of the European peasantry as 
bound by languages and political frontiers, 
and the mutation of these narratives in pass- 
ing such borders. Secondarily, much space has 
been given to the explanation of popular be- 
liefs and practices, as for instance the rites 
governing family life and festivals, seasonal 
activities, and popular medicine. 

Professor von Sydow’s ability and his con- 
stant endeavors to be concrete and to refer 
back to a tradition he knows first hand make 
these pages a handbook not only for the stu- 
dent of folklore but for all persons concerned 
with Scandinavian oral tradition. 
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